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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. .. .. Special attention 
given to Church, Co age ana Academy Bells..... 
{Ilustrated Catalogue sent 18 zz 


“THE BEST OF CHRISTMAS CHEER!” 


LEE & SHEPARD’S 


New Illustrated Books! 


“The most beautiful and touching poetical prayer in the 
English language.” 


“NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE ;” 


By Sarah Flower Adams; with full page and initial illustra- 
tions, by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Small gto. (loth, gilt. 


$2.00. 


“ Home Pictures in Poetical Frames.”’ 


BALLADS OF HOME. 
Edited by Geo. M. Baker. Uniform with “‘ Ballads of Beau- 
ty.” 4to. 4o full page illustrations. Cloth, gilt. $3.50. 


“A book that will make any pair of bright eyes glisten.”’ 
THE FOUR-FOOTED LOVERS. 


By Frane Albertson. Containing: 1. Bossy and Bonny. 2. 
po Mischief 3. Bunn’s Adventures. 4. Squirrel 

ooing. One elegant 4to volume. Illustrated by Miss 
L. B Cloth. $1.50. 


“A Royal Gift Book.” 


ONE HUNDRED GEMS. 
From the London Art Journal. An elegant 4to volume of 
Illustrations by the best artists. Cloth, gilt. $6.00. 


SOPHIE MAY’S LATEST. 
THE ASBURY TWINS. 


By Sophie May, author of “ Little Prudy,” etc. A com- 
nion volume to “Our Helen” and ‘The Doctor’s 
Jaughter,”’ by the same author. 4to. Illustrated. $1.75. 


“Casts much light on this perplexing question.” 


A QUAKER AMONG THE INDIANS. 
Life and Adventures of a Quaker among the Indians. By 
Thomas C. Battey. s2mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 


“A most valuable book.”’—. ¥. imes. 


IN THE KITCHEN. 
The best Cook-Book published. New edition. By Mrs. 


—— S. Miller. Handsome «to. 568 pages. Cloth. 
2.50 


“One of the most captivating books of adventure.” 
Boston Transcript. 


THE GREAT BONANZA. 


Illustrated Narrative of Adventure and Discovery in Gold 
Mining, Silver Mining, Among the Raftsmen, In the Oil 


Regions, Whaling, Huntin ishi and Fighting. B 

Oliver Optic, R. M. Ballantyne, Capt. Chas. W. Hall, 

and others With 200 Illustrations. 4to. In black and 
00. 


“To the Boys of the Great West”’ is dedicated Oliver Op- 
tic’s new story, 
_ GOING WEST; 
Or, The Perils of a Poor Boy. 16mo. Illustrated. Being 


the first volume of a new series to be known as “The 
Great Western Series.” $1.50. 


“Among the Redskins.” 
BROUGHT TO THE FRONT; 


Or, The ¥ Defenders. ‘hij 
Defenders. By Elijah Kellogg, rome, 


“Stories for the chimney corner.”’ 
IN DOORS AND OUT. 


by William T. Adams (Oliver Optic) A choice collection 


ic Stories. F 
Cloth. ully and handsomely ill 


Certain interested parties have lately attempted to spread 
a belief that some of our School and College Text-Books 
cannot be obtained. We wish, therefore, to give notice here 
that we have (and have always had) constantly on hand a full 
‘ssortment of all our publications, and are prepared to sup- 


ply promptly all orders for them. ‘ 
*s* For sale by all Booksellers. 
Ceipt of price by the Publishers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Agents, 
41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Sent, post-paid, on re~ 


9a 


Christmas Books. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Invite attention to their stock of 


Elegant Books, 


SUITABLE FOR 


HOLIDAY GIFTS! 


Comprising various editions of the writings of 
THE BEST AUTHOORS. 
A large and varied assortment of 

ILLUSTRATED WORKS, ~ 
Juvenile and Toy Books, 
And an Elegant Stock of 


BIBLES AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 


A Christmas Catalogue ready this week. 


254 Washington St., Boston. 
49 a 
Teachers’ Bibles. 
PRICES. 
Limp Morocco,— 4 00 
Kid-lined Flapay— 9 00 
Limp Morocco,—Nomp.... 4 00 
Kid-lined Flape,— 10 00 
Limp Morocco,— Min... 4 00 
Seif Moracco— ro 4 00 
Kid-lined Flaps,— “ ons 10 00 
Large Minion 6 00 
For sale by R. F. CUMMINGS, 
Agt. N. E. Branch Am. Tract Society, 
49a 23 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
A merican 109 Fulton St. 
AA OOK Yok. 
AAA wal 
A A ExXcuance. 


Furnish all new and second-hand Books, Magazines, and 
Reviews. Want second-hand books and back numbers and 
volumes of periodicals. Books, new and old, loaned to all 
parts of the United States. Book Excuancre MonTHLY, 25 
cents a year, gives lists of books, etc. 

oun B. ALDEN, Manager. 


BOXING GLOVES, DUMB 
gy BELLS; FENCING Poils, 
Sticks, Swords, Masks, Gloves, Plastrons, Shoes; Eques- 
trian, Gymnasium, and ag | Shirts, Tights, Trunk 
Hosiery. Banass of all kinds. POLLARD, LEIGHTO 
& CO., No. 104 Tremont Sr., 
tion this paper when writing.) 

AT 9 O'CLOCK, 


SCHOOL BEGINS AND IF TEACHERS 


would always be on time, they must have a Watch that they 
can depend upon. You can find all kinds of reliable time- 
keepers at lowest prices at BEALS & JONES'S, No. 11 
Mitx Srt., three doors from Hawley St. WATCH RE- 
PAIRING done promptly, and in the best manner. A fine 
assortment of JEWELR , of the most approved designs. 
Everything new. 49 


ISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS for Re- 
M view im Arithmetic, for the Use of Lower, 
Grammar, and Primary Schools; by M. H. Faxon. This 
card is small, and arranged with great care and a 
upon good material; presenting all the combinations fou 
in the Numeral Tables. Also the Sign representing those 
combinations, with simple definitions. It proves of great 
service to both teacher and pupil, and is commended by the 
best educators of Boston and vicinity. Sold by Brewsr & 
Tireston, No. 47 Franklin Street, Boston. 5 cents 
each. Samples sent free ee to M. H. FAXON, 
No. 30 Pemberton Square, ton. 

Also a Combin. Cc having the regular Tables 
on one side, and on tha 
other. Price 8 cts. 48d 


Ton. (Please men-| ——— 
48d 


OSGO0D'S NEW BOOKS. 
LETTERS AND SOCIAL AIMS. 


A new volume of Essays. By RaAtpH WALDo Emerson. 

1 vol., 12m0. $2.00. 

CON TENTS—Poetry and Imagination.—Social Aims.— 
Eloqu —R es. —The Comic.—Quotation and Ori- 
ginality.—Progress of Culture.—Persian Poetry.—Inspira- 
tion. —Greatness.—Immortality. 

Only a very small portion of the contents of this book has 


ever been printed, and all of it has received the full measure 
of that perfecting care which Mr. Emerson is accustomed to 
bestow upon his essays before publication. In the interest 
of its topics, the originality and affluence of its thought, and 
the marvelous charm of its style, this volume will doubtless 
be considered equal to any of the books with which Mr. 
Emerson has enriched and delighted the world. 


SONGS OF THREE OENTURIES. 


Selected by Jonn G. Wuitrier, with Introduct Es- 
say. Household Edition. 12mo, $2.00; Holiday Edition, 
8vo, elegantly beund, $3.50. 

A choice collection of the poetry that Mr. Whittier likes 
best of all that has been written by English and American 
poets within the last three hundred years, 


LITTLE CLASSICS. 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


Boston UNIVERSITY—Ww.. F. Warren, LL.D., 
President. For information concerning any 


address the appropriate D Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 


School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’) Arte—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music— Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


JQRROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begi 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


ETON COLLEGE, N Minn. Open te 
“ both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 
DBvzr COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 

Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 


ses moderate; climate unrivaled. 32 m 
COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smitru, D.D., LL.D. 


UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- 

taining Examination Papers of 1874-5. The University 

no longer prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. 

ge, Mass. 


Cuarias W. 
Sever, Camb 47 


AMILTON COLLEGE, N.Y.” For cata- 
4 logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual] Academic and Professional de; nts, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. LANGSTON, LL.D.., acting-Pres’ t. 


Comprising 12 volumes of the best Short Stories, 3 vol 

of the best Short Poems, in the whole range of English 

Literature, and 1 volume ef a Sketches of all 

the Authors represented in the Series. $1.00 a volume; 

the set, $16.00. 

“A series, the variety and interest of whose contents, 
taken in connection with its external attractions, make it one 
of the prettiest and most desirable ever brought to the at- 
tention of beok-lovers and book-buyers.”—Boston Four nal. 


‘LITTLE CLASSIC’ HAWTHORNE 


1. The Scarlet Letter. 

2. The House of Seven Gables 
3-4. The Marble Faun. 

s- The Blithedale Romance. 
6-7. Twice Told Tales. 


Each volume has fine new Vignette Illustration. $1.25 a 
volume. 

“* Nothing could exceed its neatness, daintiness, and 
venience. — A ppleton’s 


VICTORIAN POETS. 


By Epmunp CLarence StepmMan. 1 vol., 12mo; beveled 
edges; $2.50. 

The leading poets included in Mr. Stedman’s survey are 
Tennyson, Landor, the owninas, Hood, Matthew Arnold, 
** Barry Cornwall,’ Buchanan, William Morris, Swinburne, 
and Rossetti. It also embraces, very fully, the minor poets 
and schools of the period, and, with the copious notes and 
index, forms a complete guide book to the poetry of the Vic- 
torian era. Mr. Stedman has brought to the preparation of 
this volume the studies of years, and has devoted to it the 
best resources of his ample scholarship, wide reading, rare 
critical acumen, and remarkable literary skill. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
494 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
WALKER #& CO., 
No. 594 { IMPORTERS, Next North 
Washington 8t. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 
All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. Eng French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send forCatalogue. zz 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 

* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity ee on 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
i furnished. Orders by 


Kstimates and designs 
receive prompt attention. 45 


yous LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 


Nassau St., New York. 


[OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For catalogue, ete., 
address the President, F. Macoun, D.D. 
LLINOIs INDUSTRIAL 
mpai, . M. Grucory, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTUR : 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEER 2 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC a) 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & A’SY 


K Nox COLLEGE, Galesburg, Dilinois. ¥ 4- 
alogues or further information, | 
NawtTon Batemans 4 /t. 


tt 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Peny cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. Youncmay > 
ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, hn For cata- 
— logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREWS. 


AGRICULTURAL COL- 
Ww. Cuark, Pr t, Amherst, Mass. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 
For particulars address C. H. Fowigr, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science—Prol. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 


College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., 

Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 

College of bs, (Garrett Biblical Institute) -- Rev. H. 
nnister, D.D., Sen. Prof. 


College of Law— Hon. e H. LL.D., Dean. 
Medicine & Davie, MD, Dean. 
A.M., Principal. 


Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. A. 
Conservatory of Musi:—Oscar A. Mayo, Director. __ 1682 
RocHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 
CVYRACUSEK UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
Departments organized 
ll. of Lib’! Arte—E. O. Ha D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons— Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, 


. Hyde, M.D., 
For intormation address Prof, J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


A.M., Dean. 
G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Eowarp H. Macitt, Swarthmore, 
CIIMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
\ lowa. For catalogue, etc., address Atax. Burns, P 


yurts COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Cargn, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 
T TNIV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classi Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H, BuckHam, Pres. 


Vv. OF PENNSYLVAN i ia. Fi 


talogue containing 
Arts and Science, a to C. J. Sritiea, .» Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. at D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


COLLEGE, Wilhamstown, 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8 
For information apply to P. A. Cuapsourna, Pres’t. 
Xi7 ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
Three courses of Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 
ya COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. For catalogues 
and information address F. B. Daxter, Secretary. 


REW THEOL. SEMINARY closes in May and 


opens in ember. Address the President, 
Hurst, D.D. adison, N. J. 

ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
PAs Year opens in August and closes in May. 


Address Prof. j. A. 


| 
- 
| 
| | 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
» For information address Dr. J.V. Lansina, Albany, N.Y. 
ELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fut, Secretary. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of| 


New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes Zhe Medical Eclectic, 
pp.; $1.soayear. Speci ap capes furnished. Address 
osert S. Newton, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 
IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Jonn A. Murpny, M.D. 29 m 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For or further information address Dr. R. H. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 
EW YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


UsvEEarrr OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De tt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. |. Parpgsr, 426 East 26th street. 
UN. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical » Phil- 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocsrs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphi 1 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific De t. 

Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 


R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Therough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. Samus. 
KwNeecanp, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific pe 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. Coin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 
ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowng, Troy, N Y. 
HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 
CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C. F. Cuanpier, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


Waneen ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursawnx, Prin. - 


ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 


IES, Bordentewn, 
N. J. Forcatalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxztv,Ph.D. 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address Cuansas C. Principal. 4623 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Li and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Yo 

A School of a very high order im every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for youn ladies in New 

sustained ; a twelve su- 
Ses catalogue. A Prof. H. 


(ULE LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized half the States in the Union. 
Hream Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmocx, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 


J. S. Priecpal, Barre, Vt. 
USHING ACADEMY, (Ashbu Mass.) The 
Winter term opens January 5, 1376. For particulars 


address Epwin Pierce, Principal. 49¢ 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 en College. 
W. S. Surru, Cazenovia, N. 
Om LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. Suorss, A.M., Princ. 


— SCHOOL, 259— 265 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all! 
sections of Upper Department. mu 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 

pgues address F. Mitts, A.M., Principal 
GREENWicH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 


Prepara tof Boston University. Prepares 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. Biaxgs- 
Les, Principal. A 10 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its for common and scientific 
pereuite. C. B. Murcaty, Superintendent 9 
¥YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridg 
M — A Home School for Boys and Girls Parental 
care instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Bucxiyn, A. M. J 


many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best evhoole.— 
Apply to H. T. Futter, Principal. 35m 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Iston 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, | 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 
teerning the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal. 


WHELListon SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and Scientific 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


tare NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies onl; 


For catalogues address the Principal, D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


ROF. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 

announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ExocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersitea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 


MUSIC SCHOOL. 28: Columbus Ave.. Boston. 


Best Holiday Gift! 


FOR PARENT, CHILD, TEACHER, PASTOR, FRIEND, 
AND 


An Indispensable Requisite 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person, ts 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 
Four Pages Colered Plates. 


W “Tue pest practicat Encusn Dictionary 
EXTANT.” —London Quart. Review, Oct. 1873. 


U 
N 
The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout A 
B the country in 1873 were twenty times as large as 
the sales of any other Dictionaries. 
S “One family of children having Wesster’s Una- R 
‘T BRIDGED, and using it freely, and another not having I 
it, the first will become much the more intelligent Jp 
B men and women. Ask your teacher or minister if G 
Rit is not so,— then buy the book and urge your chil- 
dren to use it freely Published by E 
s G. & C. MERRIAM, Sfringfield, Mass. D 


S@# Various Bindings. Sold everywhere. 49a 


For Christmas Presents, 


IN FINE BINDINGS. 
BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


8c 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


For Newspapers and Magazines, 


AMERICAN OR FOREIGN. 


Send for our CATALOGUE F 
fied ‘OR 1876, just issued, and 
Everything at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 

We make the import of Foreign M i specialty 

yr rates. 
LUB PRICES in 


Cc 
A. H. ROFFE & CO., 
NEW-ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


Mass. For particulars address M. C Srasuins, A.M. 


“e 11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


mended to teachers and students of Music. Applicants will be among all the books on 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S appeared in the English tongue.”—Pref R. B. Anderson, 
author of “ Norse Mythology.” 


N. Y. Observe: 


or wi 


lishers. 


Brooks & Co. 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


381 Washington St.— 10 Bromfield St. 


BOSTON. 


NEWEST PUBLICATIONS. 
“ The hit of the season.” — 77 ibune. 
Silhouettes and Songs. 


Twelve Designs of the Months in Silhouette, by Helen 
Maria Hinds, pana 14; with try by John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, James Russell Lowell. Oliver endell Holmes, James 
Freeman Clarke, Edward Everett Hale, Samuel Lon ellow, 
Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, Hiram Rich, Julia Ward 
Howe, Harriet Ce Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke, and Mrs. 
L. T. C. Howison. With three exceptions these poems were 
written for this work. Oblong folio; cloth extra, gilt; $3.00. 
Designs Mounted, and in Portfolio; $10.00. 


An American in Iceland. 
By PROF. SAMUEL KNEELAND. 
12mo. 350 pages, with Map and Illustrations. Cloth bev- 
eled, $2.50. 


“1 do not hesitate to pronounce it by far the best one 
celandic travel that have hitherto 


Sermons by the Monday Club, 


On the International S.S. Lessons for 1876. 
Cr. 8vo. 400 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


Nutcracker and Mouseking. 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Words to be read with the music of the same name, by Carl 


Reinecke. 


Apples of Gold for 1875. 


Small 4to. 208 pages. Fullyillustrated. Half cloth. Me- 


rocco cover. $1.00. 
Containing choice reading, printed with large-faced type, 


and having a picture on every page, it will please young 
readers as no other book. 


Leaves from Sunday School and 


Mission Fields. 
By MARY P. HALE. 


16mo. 130 pages. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Secret of Strength. 


By MARIA BRUCE LYMAN. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Toward the Strait Gate. 


By REV. E. F. BURR, D.D. 
12mo. 550 pages. Cloth, $2.50. 


“ Dr. Burr is in the front rank of religious writers.’”’— 
4 


Correspondences of the Bible. 
By REV. JOHN WORCESTER, 
16mo. 234 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 
This tasteful little book gives the beautiful side of Swe- 


denborgianism, and is of interest not only to all of that faith, 
but also to the general reader, for the light it throws on the 
characteristics of animals. 


The Farmer Boy. 
EDITED BY WM. M. THAYER. 
16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
The best Life of Washington for boys. 


Fairy Bells. 


FROM THE GERMAN, BY SARAH W. LOADER. 
16mo. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 
Interesting for children of either sex. 


Any of the above books may be obtained of Booksellers, 
be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the pub- 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 
Holiday Stock Now Ready. 
ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
WORKS OF STANDARD AU THORS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 
BIBLES, PRA YER-BOOKS, H YMNALS, 
1n all Styles of Binding, 
Messrs. L., B. & Co.'s stock of 
STATIONERY 


comprises the latest Novelties of all the manufact rs, and 

~ 


Gold, or Rubber & Gold, Pens and Pencils 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


RUSSIA LEATHER Goods, DIARIES in many styles, 
Photograph & Autograph Albums 


A SPECIALTY. 
Our display is not surpassed an 
other in this City. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & 00., 


381 Washington St. and 10 Bromfield St. 


New School Books. 


Py ho beg to invite the attention of T. 
ucationists to ing new and i 
cational works which they have published: 


Swinton's Cengraphical Course, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,’’ “ Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the auaur nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the cubes: of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im. 
portance that the publication of these books must mark 4 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


esigned as a ‘or and Intermediate 

~ and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, 
vO. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a S phy for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these phies. A copy of the “ Etzmentary 

GrocraPuy” will mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the on receipt of gocts., if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Epirep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Scrance oF AriTHmetic, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various aoe and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and _ practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. : 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheafest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part II. Price 8 
cents each. 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app:ication. 


Irr. 


White's Progressive Art Studies. 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuire has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will pry wend a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 


of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including /n- 
dustrial, mental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 
Drawing, 


NOW READY. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of aang Seas and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 


designated as follows : 
A Lines and their Combinations... . Price 60 cents. 
B Cubic Di Price 60 cents. 


© Light and Shade 
D Practical Studies . 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Ze 
Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


tv. 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
for Convenience in Teaching. Pre- 
red for the use of Common, Select, and Grammar 
By Cavin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” “A Compendium of Comm 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 
*.* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 
*,* Tue Epucationat Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
iss & 135 State St., Chicago. 
For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen! Agt., 
Knight, A 
$29 Cornhill, 
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Talking versus Teaching. 


We lately sat out a recitation in history, by a high 
school class. The lady teacher was certainly well-read 
in the subject,— had enlightened ideas of the relation 
of the period to the general drift of affairs, and knew 
what it was desirable the pupils should apprehend. But 
she was also endowed with the fatal facility for “ elo- 
quent,” or, rather, sparkling and exciting talk, which 
John C. Calhoun declared to Harriet Martineau the 
“greatest misfortune of American statesmen.” In this 
particular case wesat through forty-five minutes, chiefly 
of brilliant talk from the lady teacher, enlivened with 
pointed anecdotes ; swinging off, now and then, into 
“side shows ” of charming episode ; a quite remarkable 
display of recitation-room pyrotechnics, with a period of 
American history as a stand for letting off the fireworks. 

We left with the impression that we should be very 
happy to meet this accomplished lady in a drawing- 
room, or at an “gesthetic tea” ; but were we chairman 
of the committee on high schools for that particular 
term, should address her, officially, somewhat in this 
fashion; “ You seem to have quite mistaken your voca- 
tion, as a teacher of history, to this particular class be- 
fore you. The brilliant talk to which we have listened 
with due interest would be a delightful entertainment 
in your own parlor, or at a reading club composed of 
students in range of your own acquirements. True, 
your pupils were kept alert, in a twitter of magnetic 
sympathy, and doubtless went home with glowing de- 
scriptions of their ‘interesting teacher.’ But unfortu- 
nately the interest was primarily concentrated on you, a 
charming, talkative young lady of culture. Secondly, 
it caught upon the sharp points of the frequent anec- 
dotes and witty episodes of the lecture, with a result 
upon the historical fabric of the chiidren somewhat like 
the rush of a crowd of boys and giris through a hedge 
of thorns, leaving their skirts ana coat-tails fluttering 
on the bushes ; their garments reng, and little left save 
the inspiration of the race. We are very confident that 
the object for which you were called to that platform,— 
the instruction of a class of average boys and girls, 
from 1§ to 18 years old, in a perioa of the history of 
the United States,— was not so mucn as conceived by 
you, and the result was a muscel:aneous, pleasurable 
excitement of the minds of your listeners ; leaving them 
farther than ever from the primary end of school te’ch- 
ing,— the orderly discipline of the mind and character 
through the study of a particular science.” 

Every style of teaching is beset by its peculiar dan 
ger. In our youth we were nailed down to a poor text- 
book, often in the hands of a teacher wno was only a 
Scholar slightly in advange of ourseives. This method 
had one advantage: that the teacher and all the active 
minds in the school were stimulatea, together, to “ dig” 
aa the book as into a mine that held the treasure 
°f knowledge. In every old country school house in 


America, there was a little circle of earnest spirits, 
either with or without the help of the master, toiling at 
the text-book, and gaining all the time in power to take 


, any mental problem “ at the back hug,” and throw it by 


main strength. That class of boys and girls invariably 
grew up strong men and women, and out of it came the 
majority of superior people in all regions of American 
life, 

But this muscular system of study was very hard on 
the feebler brotherhood and sisterhood, for whom the 
school was really made. The great problem (begging 
pardon of President Eliot) of education in primary 
school or college, is not to polish up a few intellectual 
brilliants, that can hardly fail to get rubbed into shape 
under any system of training ; but to devise some prac- 
tical way, first, of awakening the mental and spiritual 
forces of the average and dull child; and, second, so 
directing that newly awakened faculty, that a habit of 
independent observation, reflection, and activity, may 
be established. The old district school was really the 
most aristocratic of all systems of culture ; for it had 
no consistent method of arousing the dull or frivolous 
mass of pupils; no ladder of ascent from the low level 
of the average mind to the cold summit of the text- 
book Hence the mass of its pupils were dragged 
through a few years of confused and capricious instruc- 
tion and discipline, and let loose, hopelessly at sea in 
regard to the world of good learning. 

In our laudable effort to escape this dreary monot- 
ony of mechanical recitation from text-books, we have 
fallen upon an evil that threatens results no less disas: 
trous. The evil was illustrated, as to the upper grades 
of the public school, by the talk on history referred to; 
but its most deplorable effects are seen in the primary 
schoolroom. Too often we behold there the spectacle 
of a young woman, full of a new-born zeal for object 
jand oral teaching, occupied chiefly in pouring over the 
souls of fifty infants a thin, lukewarm mixture of science 
and water, in the form of an endless talk. Meanwhile, 
the little ones “lie back” in various states of mental 
and moral confusion. Of one thing they become cer- 
tain,—that school does not mean work for them, save 
an irksome confinement of several hours a day; and 
\their energies run off into extracting as much “fun” as 
}possible from school and teacher. 
| In numbers of schools we visit, this demoralizing 
iprocess is going on. The teacher has never appre- 
hended the beautiful significance of object or oral in- 
struction, and is wearing herself out in the hopeless 
task of keeping-fifty children interested and amused six 
hours a day, by ever new and ever more pungent ways 
of firing lessons at them. As the process does not in- 
yolve any severe labor in the little ones, it fares like all 
attempts to amuse without awaking the subject of en- 
tertainment—they become daily more dependant and 
exacting. Generally, along with this is developed that 
most ruinous of mental habits in a child, a furor of 
miscellaneous questioning. The teacher stands like a 
patient under a shower bath; the pull of the string 
bringing down a storm of questions of all sorts, half 
earnest and half mischievous. The general result of 
this abuse is a fearful stimulation of the superficial fac- 
ulty of the child, and the aggravation of some of the 
worst faults of American children—forwardness, pert- 
ness, and a rage to be amused at any Cost. Mean- 
while the habit of self-reliance, the sense of gradual 
growth in knowledge as the reward of faithful work, the 
conception of the realities of science, and the conditions 


of scholarship, are never established. 


This abuse of the infant mind necessitates the mis- 
chievous habit so prevalent in the grammar grades, of 
the teacher practically doing the work of the class, 
through endless analysis and explanation at the time 
of giving out the lesson. The superior minds of the 
class are tempted to pilfer this knowledge, and shirk 
the thorough study of the theme ; while the average 
scholar is confirmed in the habit of leaning on the 
teacher at every step. The final outcome of this meth- 
od we find in the High school, where crowds of young 
people, superficially bright and electric, on the gué vive 
to be entertained, are crushed into powder by the de- 
mand for the thorough study of a lesson. Such an au- 
ditory demands, more and more in the High School, a 
style of miscellaneous lecturing and talking about a 
topic, illuminating the real subject-matter in hand, as 
the passage of a torch-light procession through a dark 
forest would kindle up the gloom to a momentary 
bewildering splendor, leaving the woods to a denser 
darkness. The graduates of this style of High Schools, 
colleges, and private seminaries, are the readers for the 
large public libraries, where 80 per cent. of fiction, and 
5 per cent. of sober reading, is the rule of circulation. 
So out into the shoreless sea of spiritual and mental 
confusion, these victims of the national plague of 
“talker” are piloted at the public expense. 

The remedy for this is not a tirade against object and 
oral teaching, but a thorough effort, especially in 
all our Normal and Training Schools,—every where 
among school committees and principals of all grades 
to impress on teachers the idea that talking is not teach- 
ing, but may become the most destructive substitute for 
it. The first duty of the young person who would be- 
come a teacher, of course, is to know what she is called 
to teach. The second, is to acquire a self-control and 
control of other minds, that will concentrate on the 
effort to stimulate the faculties of a child to the ac- 
quirement of power and knowledge by its own efforts. 
As this process goes on, the good teacher will some- 
times speak, but oftener hold her tongue, or speak with 
well-considered words that suggest the light and awak- 
en power. The best teachers realize the deep truth of 
the Scripture,—‘“ For every idle word shall men give 
account in the judgment.” Every moment of idle talk 
inflicted on a school room, every useless repetition of 
an idea, over-explanations, brilliant distraction, — in 
short, every thing that hinders or confuses the mental 
and spiritual growth of the pupil, defeats the primary 
object of the school. 

We sympathized with the boy who came to the super- 
intendent of schools with an application for a transfer, 
saying: “ My teacher talks so much that I can’t study my 
lesson.” Of course we do not expect a perfect method 
at once ; but if we would save our new methods from 
disastrous failure, we must train our young teachers, 
more and more, to that temperate and well-considered 
use of the tongue that keeps the child in the best con- 
dition to use his own powers, and learn the great mys- 
tery of life :—to “grow in wisdom and stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” 


Hints to Young Teachers. 


III.—INSTRUCTION : READING. 


We have come now to the specific work of the teacher. 
First of all, make up your mind that whatever is 
done in your school shall be well done. You will 
probably have some scholars who have not learned the 


alphabet. I shall suppose that you are destitute of all 
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school apparatus, so as to reach the worst possible case. 
If you can do no better, cut outa supply of plain, large 
letters from posters, newspaper headings, or anything 


= 


much for them. I have seen the decimal system quite 
ingeniously illustrated by means of different sized 
blocks. When they had counted ten of? the smallest 


The Good Schoolmaster. 
[From the “Holy State 2” Lby Thomas Fuller.) 
There is scarcely any profession in the Common. 


else. You will find they answer the purpose very well.|size, they were replaced by one of the next larger) ealth more necessary, which is so slightly performed. 
Select two or three, which combined form a short word,| (standing for our tens); ten of these in turn were re-|., reasons whereof, I conceive to be these Pion, 
and show them to the child, telling him for what they| placed by one still larger standing for a hundred, and young scholars make this calling their refuge ; yea, 
stand, always choosing something he has seen, -Such/soon. If you cannot get blocks, you can use instead perchance, before they have taken any degree in the 
words as ox or cow are what you-want. Put the letters| pieces of paper, cut in different sizes ; and these have university, commence schoolmasters in the country, as 
back with the others, again and again, till he can pick|one great advantage,—they make no noise. Require if nothing else were required to set up this profession 
them out without hesitation. This is the most tedious|your scholars to go thoroughly through mental arithme- but only a rod and a ferula. Secondly, others who are 
part of your work ; but persevere, for this is the ful-|tic, and learn to analyze well before they attempt abie, use it only as a passage to better preferment to 
crum for the lever, which is to raise the world of|written arithmetic. patch the rents in their present fortune, till they can 
knowledge. Give the child a slate, make the letters on}, When they begin written arithmetic, keep them on provide a new one, and betake themselves to some 
it for him, and let him copy them. I can assure you|the fundamental rules until they can do anything in more gainful calling. Thirdly, they are disheartened 
that they will not be perfect for a long time, but the at-/them, not only correctly, but rapidly. I think a great from doing their best with the miserable reward which 
tempt will fix their forms in his mind, and his work in mistake is often made here, which hampers the student in some places they receive, being masters to their chil 
the very beginning will be a pleasure, and not a task. |through his whole after course. As soon as he under- dren, and slaves to their parents. Fourthly, being 
When he has thoroughly mastered these, take an-|stands the principles, and before he has acquired facility, grown rich they grow negligent, and scorn to touch the 
other word, which contains one or more of the same|he is allowed to go on, and, as new principles are con- school but by the prouy of thevasher. But ece how wel 
letters combined with others, and pursue the same|stantly arising, he has all he can do to 
method. not lose the old ones which he holds so loosely ; an 
It may take some time in this way for him to learn}so he goes stumbling and blundering along, never able His pag inclines ee age 
the whole alphabet, but when he knows his letters, he/to do anything both quickly and well. To a business God, o f is goodness, ha ; men for sev- 
ined i _jeral callings, that the necessity of Church and State in 
knows much besides. He will have them combined in|man, the power of calculating rapidly is almost invalua 
words representing ideas ; he will know how to spell|ble, and though the requisite practice costs considerable| 4" Conditions may het ° Ds me Sees God 
all these words ; and he has made a beginning in the | time, in the end it saves far more than it costs. I have|™ouldeth some for a schoolmaster’s life, undertaking it 
use of a slate and pencil. See that the articulation of}seen men who have finished a course of higher mathe- with desire and delight, and discharging it with dexter- 
each word is clear and distinct. It will save you a| matics go struggling up a column of figures in addition, ity and happy regs: . 
world of labor afterwards. As soon as your pupils can]like a green hand to a mast-head. This ought not so| He studieth his scholars’ natures as carefully as they 
put together a few short words, give them short, simple] to be. their books ; and ranks their dispositions into several 
sentences, and make them repeat them till they will] You will doubtless find scholars whom you cannot|forms. And though it may seem difficult for him ina 
speak them naturally. If a child understands what he}make work rapidly without adding some new wheel to great school to descend to all particulars, yet experi- 
reads, his inflections are almost always correct. their mechanism; but even with these you can set the enced schoolmasters may quickly make a grammar of 
I remember hearing, one day, a little fellow reading] regulator forward somewhat. Don’t allow a scholar to|>°YS 
in that dreary, drawling monotone we all know so well.|go over anything without both understanding and ex- He f. able, diligent, and methodical in his teaching ; 
“J-ohn has a bi-g dog.” His face was perfectly plaining it, unless his capacity is so small that it is| ®t leading rather in a circle, than forwards. He minces 
vacant. I stopped him, and asked him what he was|impossible. It is half ‘of knowing a thing, to be able to| bis precepts for children to swallow, hanging clogs on 
talking about. He looked at me in surprise at the|tell it. I have sometimes put a scholar in the teacher’s | ‘he nimbleness of his own soul that his scholars may go 
idea that words in a book meant anything, except to be] seat, and then I, have proved very stupid, not under-|#/ong with him. Wp dy ips 
pronounced. I asked him to look and see what the|standing anything unless it was explained in the clear- He is moderate in inflicting deserved correction. 
boy’s name was. After a moment’s hesitation, he said,|est possible manner. Knowledge obtained and fas- Many a schoolmaster better answereth the name, paido- 
“John.” “Well,” said I, “John has something ; what|tened in this way, they will not easily lose. tribe (boy-bruiser ), than pesdagegys (boy-teacher) ; rather 
is it?” He looked along the line, his face lighted up| especially careful in introducing them into frac- pe 
as if by magic, and he almost shouted out, “Why, he},; ons, that bugbear of young mathematicians. Have them good education. No wonder if his scholars hate | 
has a big dog.” something to illustrate with—an apple is as good as the Muses, being presented unto them in the shapes of 
to feel from the very begtuning, that anything—and always anticipate by your explanations fends sad 
everything they read means something. If this re- any difficulties in the coming lesson. You will find it rig an Orbilius mars more acholars than he makes 
ceived more attention in our primary schools, we should very easy to show them that two quarters are the same Their tyranny hath caused many tongues to stammer, 


not find so many indifferent, and worse than indifferent|,. “, half ; consequently, multiplying or dividing the which spake plain by nature, and whose stuttering at ¢ 
readers. Unless in exceptional cases, I think it is| tymerator and denominator by the same number, does first was nothing else but fears quavering on agi 
scarcely possible ever to make a child a good reader] 4+ alter the value of a fraction. I think almost every- speech at their master’s presence, and. whose mauling | 
who has had poor training in the beginning. See that thing in fractions can be brought within a child’s com- them about their heads hath dulled those who in quick- ' 
those who go from your school have the foundation laid prehension, with no apparatus but a simple apple. |"°5S exceeded their master. t 
aright. lathe Probably you will not have many who will go farther To conclude, let this, amongst other motives, make r 

; a : __. {than fractions, but if you should, and have given them schoolmasters careful in their place—that the eminen- P 
I fear that my hints on this subject will be of little} 1. thorough drill which I have recommended, you will|°° of their scholars have commended the memories of y 
value. There is no such thing as sugar-coating the pill|1,,ye no serious trouble. : their schoolmasters to posterity. 0 
of English orthography, and ‘it is a very bitter one to re: a 
swallow. I suppose it is a very fine thing that our come look at the advance lesson before going into ‘ 
language has so many forefathers ; but they certainly problem, |The Compulsory School System in England. 
be which you will be unable to explain readily. When 
id h fled 8 your scholars have worked hard over an example, it The seventh annual meeting of the National Educa- 
. 

up wonderfully increases their respect for the teacher’s tion League of England, was held at 
thems by to see her go through it clearly, and without vember 10, at which the report of the executive com- fr 
it into your scholars ; UY mittee was made, setting forth the gratifying progress of of 
them what a task they have before them, but see that the school-board system, and the advance of public 0 
every day they make some progress, and, if they are sentiment with regard to compulsory attendance at th 
rong quick, and os are exceptionally thor- Reeeact Your TeacHers.—“ Respect your teachers, school. During the year a special agent, Mr. T. Payn- fo 
ough, before they are twe ve years old they will be | boys,” said Deacon Green to two smart young fellows|ter Allen, has made the circuit of several counties to ¥ 
good spellers. If they fail to become so by that time,|from town who were just now walking “across lots”| ascertain the practical condition of school affairs. Mr. ty 
~_ is but little hope that they will ever make up the|with him. “Respect your teachers. I don’t» mean| Allen reports extraordinary results. In Northamptor- Ww 
tency. AE tll ; only that you should treat them with outward defere nce| shire almost everywhere new school buildings had been Si 
Ae ” but I want you to truly honor them, If you try to do it erected, a complete census of the children of school th 
each your scholars so that they can count rapidly and| and can’t—why, go to another school. Honor the man|age had been taken, compulsi being rigidly en- th 

ectly before they begin arithmetic. Abstract num-| who teach RS 
 iligaide y ‘ num-/who teaches you, who preaches you, who reaches you, | forced, and attendance had increased two and three-fold. th 
bers are difficult things for children to comprehend.  If|say1.” The boys laughed at the deacon’s funny rhym-| The great secret of this success was the intelligent in- ex 
you have nothing better, geta collection of blocks, and| ing, but I noticed that they straightened up as he spoke, | terest aroused among the boot-makers of the villages ly 
let the little ones begin by counting these. They can|and, from the bright look in their eyes, it was evident}; : : : affected b 
understand what nine blocks are, but ‘ nine’ alone is too| that they took his id , y evident} in regard to a question which they saw so vitally affec y 
idea.—St, Nicholas, their welfare. The school conditions of those villages gy 
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oneté the voluntary system continued to struggle on 
appeared most painful by the contrast. In Norfolk 


arishes were found in which the effects of compulsion 

were most gratifying, side by side with others where, 
although new schools had been provided, there had 
been no teachers for one or even two years, because 
the voluntary managers were unable to offer a salary 
sufficiently tempting. In Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, 
the policy of the parish schools has triumphed, yet it 
was found that quite a third of the schools suffered 
from some serious defect which ought to disqualify 
them, and the report of the inspector brings strong tes- 
timony in favor of school boards. In Devonshire, 
“the boards have no enemies, the inspector encourages 
them, the farmers do not oppose, and the clergymen 
welcome them.” These statements sustain the po- 
sition of Mr. Dixon, who on moving the second read- 
ing of his bill for compulsion, on the 9th of June, stated 
that he had arrived at the conclusion that it was not 
possible to propose to the House of Commons any ma- 
chinery better adapted for the purpose of enforcing at- 
tendance than that of school boards. “The Agricul- 
tural laborers of Dorsetshire and Somersetshire had 
recently held meetings, at which it was determined that 
petitions should be presented to the House praying for 
the establishment of school boards, ‘so that the dis- 
grace of many men and women being unable to read or 
write, and believing in witchcraft, ghosts, and fairies, 
may not continue in this so-called Christian country.’ 
The representatives of 50,000 of the most intelligent, or 
at least the most active of this class of laborers, had 
just unanimously passed a resolution in Birmingham of 
similar purport. Ata meeting of the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers, held at York, a resolution was 
carried, without a single dissentient, in favor of uni- 
versal compulsion up to the tenth year, and a stringent 
application of the Factory Acts up to the thirteenth 
year. Three hundred teachers were privately and sep- 
arately consulted in Dorsetshire and Wiltshire, and 
their views coincided with those expressed at the 
conference.” 

“What had been the results of compulsion where it 
was in force? In London, there was an increase in the 
children’s attendance of 100,000, of whom 40,000 were 
in Voluntary Schools. The average increase in London 
and ten large towns was 53 per cent.; in Birmingham 
it was 15 per cent. in 1874, the total increase being 94 
per cent. (now, October, 1875, 130 per cent.); in Hull 
99 per cent., and in Sheffield, 104 ; or, according to 
Mr. Mundella, 120 per cent. As to the success of this 
principle in the country, of ror School Board clerks 
who had written to him on the subject, 35 said that 
their Boards had been established too recently for any 
results to be possible ; 11 said that the effect had been 
slight or nothing ; but 55 said either that the increase 
was ‘satisfactory,’ or ‘marked,’ or that it had ‘ doubled’ 
or ‘trebled.’, Amidst this chorus of approbation from 
all parts of the country, and all classes of the commu- 
nity, of the principle of compulsion, there had been only 
one voice raised in favor of delay—that of the Vice- 
President of the Council. School Boards were opposed 
on the ground of cost, but an examination of the returns 
from 175 Board districts showed that the average cost 
of the elections was 1¢ d, in the % on the rateable value. 
Other returns, from 68 Board School clerks, showed 
that in 19 cases the expenses of the Board for the en- 
forcement of the by-laws was ¢d. in the £; in 9 it was 
%d.: in 21, 1d.: in 17 between. 1d. and 2d., and in 
above 2¢—the general average being for 
which small sum all the advantages attending compul- 
Sion under a School Board may be obtained ; while of 
the School Board itself it may be said that it stimulates 


the public interest in the subject of Education, and} 


that wherever it is established it has been found, by 
€xperience, that the interest in education is infinite- 
ly greater than in any district which is presided over 
— most munificent squire or the most popular cler- 


LANGUAGE. 


The Sentence.—The Subject-term. 


Of course, only where there is a predicate noun can 
there be any difficulty in determining which term is the 
subject. But in such a case there might not unfre- 
quently arise some doubt. For instance, in a grammar 
formerly used extensively in this State I find the follow- 
ing remark : 

“In the sentence ‘The wages of sin is death,’ wages 
is generally said to be plural, and death is considered 
the subject.” 

This author, then, confessedly does not know which 
is the subject, “wages” or ‘death.”! Moreover, he 
has not been able to find anything satisfactory, to him- 
self at least, in the authorities ; otherwise he would not 
say, that “death is considered the subject.” Now, we 
need something better than mere guess-work in regard 
to so important a matter as what is the subject and 
what the predicate of a proposition ; and if we under- 
stand the philosophy of the sentence, we shall not need 
to speculate—we shall always Anow. We have only to 
ask, in any case, which term represents what was 
known to the speaker only. When we have found that, 
we have certainly found the subject. The above sen- 
tence was addressed by the apostle Paul to the ancient 
Romans. They, in common with the whole world, 
knew most assuredly what death is ; but they did not 
know what sé# is, or what its wages or consequences are, 
in any Christian sense. This Paul, the speaker, knew, 
and hence he says: “‘ The wages of sin is death,” mak- 
ing “ wages” the subject of the proposition. 

Again, in Psalms xviii., 11, we have this sentence : 
“ His pavilion were dark waters and thick clouds of the 
sky.” What is the subject? Evidently the translators 
considered “ dark waters” etc., the subject, and conse- 
quently put the copula in the plural form. 

A grammarian of note says with reference to this 
sentence, “ waters and clouds are supposed to form the 
subject.” A little acquaintance with the important 
points of difference between the subject and the pred- 
icate would have at once relieved him of all doubts. 

The sacred writer is describing in a poetical way, 
his conception of the “pavilion” of the Almighty. Ev- 
erybody knows what “waters” and “clouds” are. No- 
body is presumed to know what the “ pavilion” of God 
is. But David gives here Ais poetical conception of it. 
Hence, ‘ pavilion,” the speaker’s idea, is of course the 
subject, and “ waters” and “clouds,” the terms famil- 
iar to all, constitute the predicate. 

It is not a matter of “supposition,” but a matter of 
certainty. 

Again, the grammarian above alluded to, says of the 
sentence, “ His meat was locusts”: “We may change 
this sentence so as to make the predicate nominative, 
the subject, without materially changing the sense ; as, 
“ Locusts were his meat.” 

Note this — may interchange subject and predicate 
without materially changing the sense! This is certainly 
a discovery in the philosophy of sentence-making: 

The thought, then, in a proposition, like a weaver’s 
shuttle, may run either way, and all is the same. It is 
a matter of mere taste what term you shall have for 
your subject... 

Thus loosely do our grammarians talk about the 
most vital things in language. 

Ono. A sentence is not a kind of lingual double- 
ender, which may read both ways equally well! You 
cannot interchange subject and predicate without /ofadly 
changing the sense, and the sentence under consider- 
ation will sufficiently illustrate the fact. 

The sacred writer in this sentence is telling the 
reader what John the Baptist’s food was. He knows 
what it was ; his reader does not know ; but his reader 
knows very well what /ocusts are. Hence, “ meat” is 


the subject, and “ /ocusts” is the predicate. 


To reverse this makes nonsense / Matthew had no 
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new knowledge of his own to communicate to the world 
about /ocusts. He was not writing a Natural History ! 


In Prov. xxxi, 25, we have the following: “ Strength 
and honor are her clothing.” Were, again, our transla- 
tors are in fault. The writer is describing a “ virtuous 
woman.” In language highly poetical, he has just 
been speaking of the industry, the prudence, the charity, 
and the constancy of such a woman. Here, he con- 
tinues, in the same strain, and by a strong metaphor 
declares that she is possessed of other most noble 
soul qualities,—“ Strength and honor are her clothing,” 
—that is, her soul is Aadited in these grand mental at- 
tributes, and wears them as a garment. 

The writer, then, is giving here, in a poetical way, 
his view of what is found in a virtuous female charac- 
ter. This soul clothing, of such a woman, is the thing 
known to himself, and hence becomes the subject of 
the proposition. Hence the sentence should read, 
“ Strength and honor és her clothing.” 


Again, in the New-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
awriter quoting the sentence, “The crown and glory 
of life is character,” makes “crown and glory’ the sub- 
ject of the proposition. A critic in the same paper 
charges the above writer with a misconception of the 
sentence, and affirms that “ character’ is the true sub- 
ject. Here, then, we have another illustration of this 
same constantly recurring misapprehension of the true 
nature of the subject of a proposition. The critic, of 
course, is wrong. The author of the sentence is not 
unfolding some new attributes of “character” known 
only to himself. He is affirming nothing of “ character.” 
He does believe, however, that Ais view of what con- 
stitutes the true “glory of Zife,” is not generally under- 
stood. That is, the thing here 4nown to the writer only, 
is the “crown and glory of life”; the thing Anown to 
everybody is “character.” Hence, the former is the 
true subject ; and that it is so is not a matter of fancy 
or of guess-work, but of absolute certainty. 


Once again. The learned author of “ Ecce Homo” 
has (page 218 of that book) the following: “ The New 
‘Testament is not the Christian law ; the precepts ot 
Apostles, the special commanders of Christ are not 
Christian law.” Here, the plural form of the copula 
shows that the writer carelesrly made “precepts” and 
“ commands” to be the subject of his proposition. The 
passage itself shows plainly enough that the author 
is here discussing, not “the New Testament,” not the 
“precepts of Apostles,” and not the “special com- 
mands of Christ,” but 4és view of “ Christian law.” 

His idea, then, of what “ Christian law” is, a thing 
known only to himself, constitutes the subject, and the 
other terms, “ New Testament,” “ preceptsof Apostles,” 
“commands of Christ,” things familiar to everybody, 
form the predicate. Hence, “ are” should be “ #s,” and 
the latter part of the sentence should read, “ commands 
of Christ és not Christian law.” 


How TO MAKE OUR COMMON SCHOOLS PRACTICAL.— 
“Courses of study, carefully prepared and fitted to the 
different grades of school, would utilize much labor 
now misspent. This course should embrace, at least, 
eight years, from the sixth to the fifteenth. It should 
include the fundamental branches, reading, writing, 
English language, arithmetic, geography, and United 
States history, with the rudiments of plain drawing, 
arithmetical geometry, physiology, philosophy, chemis- 
try, botany and natural history. Without this knowl- 
edge men cannot thoroughly and successfully pursue 
the business avocations of life, as farming, carpentry, 
or manufacturing. Time can be saved for these addi- 
tional branches by securing for their attention what 
time is now wasted, in many schools, upon the details 
of geography, technical grammar, and the impractica- 
ble portions of arithmetic. Training schools should be 
maintained, institutes established, associations and 
meetings held for the dissemination of practical knowl- 


edge.”—Hon. $. D. Philbrick. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 


Projections for the School-Room. 


BY PROFESSOR DOLBEAR, 


A few years ago the magic lantern was only a toy, 
but the improved methods for producing artificial light 
with electricity, gas, and kerosene, have largely contrib- 
uted to its usefulness, until it is now an almost indis- 
pensable auxiliary to the lecturer and teacher of science, 
history, art, geography, etc. Lanterns which are 
adapted to all kinds of work are quite costly, generally 
much beyond the means of the common-school teacher 
who might be glad to own and use one in his school- 
room. To such an one the knowledge of a cheap and 
efficient substitute will likely be welcome, especially if 
it is adapted to a wide range of work. 

With the lantern the matter of first importance is a 
powerful beam of light. This is always troublesome to 
manage, and is much too costly for daily use, but a 
beam of sunlight is more powerful than the most costly 
of artificial lights, and when it can be had at all it 
costs nothing ; moreover, nearly everything that can be 
done with the former can be done much better with the 
sunlight. It is the purpose of these papers to show 
what can be done in the way of illustration and demon- 
stration, with such apparatus as can be afforded by the 
poorest district in the land. 

There will be needed a plain mirror, so mounted that 
when put in the window in which the sun shines, it can 
be turned so as to keep the reflected beam in the same 
direction. Such an instrument is called a forte lumiere. 
In its simplest form it consists of a plain mirror six or 
eight inches square, that is hung as ordinary bureau mir- 
rors are hung. This may sit upon the window sill inside 
the window, or upon a shelf in the window where it is 
most convenient for it to be used. It is obvious that 
by simple movements of such a mirror, a beam of light 
may be kept in any given direction. A better form 
may be had in the market, for about twenty dollars, 
which is to be fixed in a wooden pane in the window, 
or in a board upon which the lower sash rests. If one 
can afford it, this is a very desirable thing to have. 

The room will need to be somewhat darkened, but 
the ordinary shutters, or dark curtains, are quite suffi- 
cient for ordinary work. A screen of white sheeting, 
ten quarters wide, cut square, will answer for an ordi- 
nary school-room, though one of twice its length and 
breadth will be best for all purposes. If there isa 
white wall opposite the window in which the forte 
lumiere is put, no other screen will be needed, as the 
wall will answer admirably. 

Lastly, let an unmounted lens, four inches in diam- 
eter, and with a twelve-inch focus, be procured. Such 
an one will cost about two dollars. A cheap but effi- 
cient mounting for the lens can be made by fitting it 
into an inch board 
at a, that is fast- 
ened upright upon 
a base-board, as 
shown in the ad- 
joining figure. In 
place of this the 
common retort- 
stands, in use in 
chemical ex peri- 
ments, will answer 
not only for holding the lens, but the picture or what- 
ever object is to be projected. 

TO PROJECT WITH A SINGLE LENS. 


Fasten the forte /umiere in its place, and so adjust it 
that the beam of light /is reflected horizontally and 
falls upon the screen s, where it will appear as a bright 
spot five or six inches in diameter. Darken the room 
by drawing the curtains or closing the shutters, and the 
beam of light can then be seen from the window to the 
screen, by the light reflected from the dust particles 


in the air. Nowplace a lens @ in the path of the beam, 
and not more than a foot or two from the opening. 


It will at once be seen that the light is converged, 
the rays cross 


each other in 
front of the 
lens, and after- 
ward diverge 
so that there 
appears. large 
disk of light 
upon the 
screen instead of the small spot seen at first. Now if 


opening, a place will be found by trial where the image 
of the object will be seen upon the screen. The out- 


much enlarged. 

Finding the right adjustment of the object and the 
lens, so that the image is in its proper place, and has a 
sharp outline, is called focusing. Generally, it is best 
done by fixing the object first, and then placing the 
lens rather close to it, and slowly moving the lens 
towards the screen until the image is plainest. It will 
be well for a beginner to take a number of objects, 
some opaque, as the finger, or a pencil, and some trans- 
parent, as a grasshopper’s wing, or a piece of glass with 
a design upon it, or a regular lantern transparency. A 
lens thus used to project a picture, is called an objective: 
These two pieces of apparatus, the forte /umicre and 
the single lens, have a much wider application than 
one unfamiliar with them might suppose. Every pic- 
ture made for the magic lantern or stereopticon can be 
shown with these in the daytime even better than with 
the lanterns at night. Every school district in the land 
may have one, for the carpenter can make the forte 
/umiere, and the lens*will cost but.a trifle. The pic- 
tures themselves, though not half as costly as formerly, 
can be rented of any one who keeps them for sale, if 
they cannot be bought. Most excellent transparencies 
can be bought from six to nine dollars a dozen; but 
the use of the apparatus is not restricted to the projec. 
tion of lantern views. 

If the teacher wished to give a lesson on the elements 
of drawing, his copies could be prepared upon glass, 
and when projected, they would be so large and plain 
that the whole school could see them as plainly as if 
they had been drawn upon a huge blackboard with 
chalk. The room could be light enough for any of the 
required work. Outline maps, outlines of leaves, of 
flowers, and parts of flowers, geometrical forms, the 
kaleidoscope. Nearly all chemical reactions can be 
shown, and a large test tube will answer for most 
of these. Small fish, pollywogs, water beetles, the 
splendid colors and rings on huge soap-bubbles, the 
vibrations of the tuning-fork, and of cords, the intensity 
of light, reflection, refraction, magnification of the lens, 
and a great many more things which will be described, 
may thus be projected. 

Parents, as well as pupils, might profit by such ex- 
hibitions as are possible with them ; and the enterpris- 
ing teacher who should undertake it will get his reward 
in the increased interest taken in his school, both 
during school hours by the scholars, and by the parents 
at home, and quite likely will himself become interested 
to know what further can be done with a beam of light, 
The teacher of history or of art would find it to be a 
valuable adjunct to his lecture-room, for photographs 
of nearly every historic monument, or work of art, are 
to be bought for projection. People will throng to the 
hall where Black is to be with his stereopticon and pic- 
tures ; but I repeat it, in every school-house in the land, 
there can be just as satisfactory an exhibition any day 
when the sun shines. 

The rays of light reflected from the mirror a through 
the aperture are parallel, and the diameter of the lens ¢ 
in fig. 3 needs to be as great as the thickness of the 
beam ; otherwise some of the light will pass: the edge 


line should be well defined; it will be inverted and} J 


fo it, and falling upon the screen, will spoil the image 
of the object projected there. The smaller the object 
to be projected, the smaller must the lens be that is 
used as the objective, and the shorter must be its focal 
length ; and if a beam of parallel rays is used, it will 
often be so small as to be nearly useless, for the diverg- 
ence is so rapid beyond the focus that the little light 
there is is too much scattered. Hence it becomes nec- 
essary to make a large quantity of light to pass through 
the lens. This is accomplished by means of another 
lens, called the condenser. It is usually four or five 
inches in diameter, though sometimes, for special pur- 
poses, it is made a foot or more in diameter. For the 


some object, as @, be placed between the lens o and the| forte /umiere it should be about the diameter of the re- 


flected beam of light, and for most purposes should 
either be in- 
serted in the 
orifice _ itself, 
at ¢ d, or very 
near to it, so 
that no light 
enters the 
room save what passes through it. The focal length 
should be twelve or fifteen inches, but it may be shorter. 
It may be either double convex or plano convex. 
TO PROJECT WITH A CONDENSER. 

The object @ is placed near the condenser ¢, and the 
objective o is brought near to it, and slowly moved to- 
wards the screen, until the well defined image appears, 
as in the previous instance. It must be noted here 
that the size 
and focal 
length of the 
objective must 
be such that 
all the light 
passes thro’ it 
when it is at 
its proper distance from the object. If 0 be moved #- 
ward the object, it will be seen that some of the light 
will not pass through it, but will go past its edge, and 
find its way to the screen, thus spoiling the effect there. 
Then again, if the focus be too short, and all the light 
does fall upon it, the object 4 can be moved towards 
the objective, but then a part of the object itself will 
not be illuminated, and consequent!y but a part of it 
will be projected. For common outline projections an 
objective plano-convex, three inches in diameter, and 
eight or ten inches focus, will be found to answer well. 

If the object @ is quite small, as for instance a fly or 
a flea, or a small crystal, it will be necessary to bring it 
forward towards the focus of the condenser, that it may 
be strongly lighted, and so that a short focus objective 
lens of high power may be used. If the object be made 
of wood or tissue of any kind, be careful about bring- 
ing it very near the focus, as the great heat there may 
destroy it in a second or two. The common pocket 
botanical glass, with an inch or an inch and a half 
focus, will answer for most work of this kind as well as 
a more costly one. 

This arrangement is essentially the solar microscope. 
The object to be projected may be exceedingly minute, 
if the objective o has a very short focus,—say one- 
quarter of an inch, or less. It is possible to magnify a 
small object two thousand diameters, or four million 
times, and still have it so well lighted that a large 
audience can see it plainly. If a chemical tank be filled 
with a solution of common alum and placed between 
the condenser and the object @, very much of the heat 
will be stopped, and a small destructible object can be 
put nearer the focus with safety. 

Below is given a list of things suitable for projecting 
with this arrangement, though by no means is the list 
complete: Hairs of various animals, which may be held 
between two strips of glass; down from the wings of 
moths and butterflies—these will adhere to a piece of 
glass without any pressure; scales of fishes; eyes, 
wings, and legs of flies, or the whole of any insect: 
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stings of bees and wasps ; antennz of moths and mos- 
quitos ; fibres of cotton, woolen, silk, etc. ; fern leaves, 
moss, lichens ; mites in cheese; thin leaves of trees; 
thin sections of wood ; small flowers ; pollen, stamens, 
and pistils of flowers ; butterflies ; water beetles, water 
fleas, and water spiders ; animalcules in stagnant water ; 
vinegar eels. Diatoms, and all objects which are 
mounted for the common microscope, can be used for 


projecting. 


Point Street School-house, Providence, R. I. 


This new school building, situated on Plane street, 
is an oblong structure, 131 feet 4 inches long by 863¢ 
feet wide, outside the brick work, and 63 feet 4 inches 
high, with a French roof, and with projecting towers in 
front and rear. In the centre of the front is a large 
porch, 42 feet 6 inches long by 13 feet 3 inches wide, 
under which from 60 to too scholars can gather for 
shelter in case of rain. Three flights of granite steps 
lead to this porch, and in it is the main entrance to the 
building, through a door 8 feet wide into a vestibule, 
4 feet deep, and then through fly-doors into the main 
corridor, which is thus protected from cold, dust, and 
wind. In the centre of the front is also a tower about 
22 feet square, projecting 3 feet from the main building, 
86 feet higher than the top of the rail which surmounts 
it, and 35 feet high to the top of the French-roof 
cornice. This, as are the four corner towers, is sur- 
mounted with a square dome similar to those on the 
centre pavilions of the Tuilleries in Paris. The extreme 
length of the building, from the front of the porch to 
the rear of the octagon tower, is 157 feet 1o inches. 
On the centre of each side of the building is a projec- 
tion 14 feet wide, with a brick gable running above 
the main cornice, in each of which is a double window, 
and over each window, on a tablet of frear stone, stands 
out in bold figures, “ 1873.” . 

The outer walls are of Danvers pressed brick, 
trimmed with frear stone, while the cornices, jets, dor- 
mer windows, balustrades, balconies, etc., are of gal- 
vanized iron. The first slope of the roofs of main 
building and towers are slated, and the flat portions are 
tinned, 

The second story, which is reached by two stairways 
leading from either side of the main corridor near the 
front entrance, as well as by those from the side en- 
trances, is but a copy of the first, there being the same 
number of rooms, making twelve school rooms in all, 
and the same general arrangements. The drawing- 
room on this floor, however, will be known as the 
“master’s room.” 

The school rooms are each 31 x 33 feet in size, and 
13 feet 6 inches in height, and each is lighted by three 


large windows, the rooms being arranged in such al 


manner that in all of them the light comes in on the 
left side of the scholar, so that in no room does the 
scholar (unless left handed), sit in his or her own light, 
or the hand throw a shade over the writing book or 
slate Each room has forty-nine single seats and desks, 
(seven rows with seven in each row, with extra wide 
aisles between them), made of cherry and in the latest 
patterns, making the whole number of scholars that can 
be seated in the building, to be precise, five hundred 
and eighty-eight. There are six sizes of desks to ac- 
commodate the different sizes of scholars, two rooms 
being furnished with desks of each size. Black-boards, 
framed with ash mouldings, decorate the walls ail around 
the rooms, and the first impression received on entering 
's that these boards are low, and so they may be, but 
only low enough to be easily reached and used by the 
smaller scholars, Ranged along the wainscoting, under- 
neath the black-boards, are receptacles for holding eras- 


pr innovation in school furniture in that city, but 

‘s andy as it can be. Each room is provided with a 

reliable clock, 

a the third story is a large hall for general school or 

put . exercises, 78 x 82 feet in size, and 24 feet in 
‘ght in the centre and 173¢ feet at the sides, capable 


of seating 1,200 persons, which is reached by the stair- 
ways in the front of the building, and also by those at 
the rear, 

The floors and stairs throughout the building are of 
hard pine, and the wainscoting, doors, and all the finish 
in school rooms, halls, and corridors, are of black ash 
“stuffed.” The walls and ceilings are “hard finished,” 
and a clean looking white. There are inside blinds on 
the windows, made of white pine oiled and shellaced. 
The stair wainscotings are of black ash, while the rails 


and newel posts are of black walnut. The ceilings of 
the school rooms are in three panels each, and are sur- 
rounded by a cornice. Each school room has in it two 
of the iron pillars before spoken of, ornamented by 
bronze capitals, and the main hall has eight of the same. 

The means of egress from the hall, the school rooms, 
and the building, are said to be better than any other 
school house in the country. All the doors to the 
school rooms open outward into the corridors, so there 
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is no danger of their being choked up, while no school 
room has less than two doors, and a portion of them 
have four. The outside doors are spring doors open- 
ing either way. There are three large outside doors to 
the building, as before stated, and four wide, easy flights 


of stairs, with square landings leading from the upper 
stories. The main hall may be cleared very quickly in 


case of emergency, by means of the front entrance, the 
two rear entrances, and the doors at each side and in 
rear of the platform. 

In the basement, which is the full size of the build- 
ing, are the boiler rooms, coal rooms, janitor’s room, 
two ample, wet weather play rooms entirely separated 
from each other, that for the girls being under the 
front and that for the boys under the rear, and both ex- 
tending the whole width of the building. The floor is 
laid in cement, and the play rooms are dry and warm. 


The building is heated throughout by steam, which is 
made and sent through the various pipes and into the 
radiators by two non-explosive steam generators, which 
are in the basement of the building as before stated. 
Each consists of nine sections, and the two will furnish 
steam amounting to 160 horse power, and have 1,760 
square feet of heating surface. 

Ventilation is secured by means of six ventilating 


shafts, concealed in the partition walls, with openings 
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which can be closed wholly or in part, as required, at 
the top and bottom of the several school rooms (one 
shaft connecting with each room), the halls and the 
water closets. These shafts are heated by steam radi- 
ators inside them near the openings, and also by steam 
pipes running through their entire length, thus creating 
a strong draft, 
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One of the best evidences of the approach of the 
holidays, is the unusual preparation of our book pub- 
lishers to meet the demands for elegant and appropri- 
ate gifts as friendship’s tokens at Christmas and New 
Years. Enterprise and business talent are ingeniously 
at work to satisfy the taste for beauty, and suited to 
the wants of the eyes and the soul, and the outer 
adornings of the book tables and counters, are but a 
representative of a tithe of the wealth which lies hidden 
under beautiful bindings and gilt edges. A glance at 
shop windows reveals a multitude of good things which 
the purse may command, the mind enjoy, and the friend 
appreciate, and our patrons, the teachers, know full 
well that their friends, the book dealers, are always 
glad to welcome them at this season with their best 
array of rich and inviting gifts. Our advertisers are 
the best friends of our readers, and the teacher who 
fails to read THe New-ENGLAND through, advertise- 
ments and all, near Christmas time, is certainly a great 
loser as to the knowledge of the best houses for trade, 
the best things to purchase, and the best prices for the 
times. 


THE revolution in the supervision, and general man- 
agement of the public schools of Boston, interests edu- 
cators everywhere. By degrees the School Committee 
had reached the number of one hundred and twenty- 
four members. Its vigor and efficiency had decreased 
as its size increased. To reduce the number, to in- 
crease the quality and power of the body, has been the 
motive for the changes from 124 to 24, which was en- 
dorsed by the citizens of Boston at their municipal elec- 
tion on Tuesday last. 

Two distinct features of school supervision, are most 
clearly recognized. The first is, that a large school 
board is an obstacle to vigorous and united school 
efforts. The second, is that women have a legitimate 
and important place in school affairs as examiners, ad- 
visors and legislators. The new School Board consists 
of the following members, fifteen of whom were mem- 
bers of the old Board:—Geo. H. Plummer, Wm. H. 
Finney, John E. Fitzgerald, Charles C. Perkins, Lu- 
cretia P. Hale, Wm. T. Adams, Warren P. Adams, 
Charles Hutchins, Charles L. Flint, W. H. Learnard, 
Lucretia Crocker, Lucia M. Peabody, F. Lyman Win- 
ship, John E. Blackmore, John G. Blake, John J. Hayes, 
J. B. Moran, George A. Thayer, Godfrey Morse, James 
Morse, Warren Fletcher, Nahum Chapin, Ezra Palmer, 
Abby W. May. 


THe next number (Dec. 25) closes Vol, II. of the 
JOURNAL. ~ 


_ ForwarD !—Minnesota has just adopted an amend- 
ment to her Constitution, giving women the right to vote 
on all questions pertaining to common schools, and to 
vote for, or be elected school officers. Having seen 
something of the workings of such a law during a resi- 
dence in a Western State, we urge its importance here 
at the East. School is but an offshoot of home, and it 
is the mother’s children, not less than the father’s, who 
are educated there. Already we feel the necessity of 
woman’s aid on our School Boards; why not also on 
the election of such Boards, and on all questions per- 
taining to our schools? We have seen such foolish 
measures, and worthless men defeated in district meet- 
ings by women’s votes alone, that we are ready to ad- 
vocate this reform as one of the most important that 
we, New England, can adopt. 


Tue President’s position with reference to the un- 
taxed property of the country, demands attention. 
Joining the question of religious teaching and exemp- 
tion from taxation in one, he asks Congress to declare 
church and State forever separate and distinct, but 
each free within their proper spheres ; and that all 
church property shall bear its own proportion of taxation. 
He states that in 1850 the State property of the 
United States, which paid no tax, municipal or State, 
amounted to about $83,000,000. In 1860 the amount 
had doubled. In 1875 it is about $1,000,000,000.. By 
1900 it is safe to say this property will reach a sum ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000,000. “So vast a sum, receiving all 
the protection and benefits of government without 
bearing its proportion of the burdens and expenses of 
the same, will not be looked upon acquiescently by 
those who pay the taxes. In a growing country, where 
real estate enhances so rapidly with time, as in the 
United States, there is scarcely a limit to the wealth 
that may be acquired by corporations, religious or 
otherwise, if allowed to retain real estate without taxa- 
tion. The contemplation of so vast a property as is here 
alluded to without taxation may lead to sequestration 
without constitutional authority and through blood. I 
would suggest the taxation of all property equally, 
whether church or corporation, exempting only the last 
resting places of the dead, and possibly, with proper 
restrictions, church edifices.” 


THE Massachusetts Schon’ will hold 
its thirty-first annual meeting at the Girls’ High and 
Normal School, Boston, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, Dec. 28, 29, 30. The programme in another 
column is an attractive one, with features of unusual 
interest. The general department is filled with men, 
and subjects which will bring the teachers of the Bay 
State to the front, while the sections are prepared with 
special reference to the practical questions of the day, 
and the present wants of teachers, while the sections 
on Wednesday, P.M., will be found to be full of most 
profitable work. There should be a great gathering of 
Massachusetts teachers, and with them there will be 
room for full delegations from the sister States. 


THE annual meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of School Commissioners and City Superinten- 
dents, will be held at Rochester, commencing Tuesday, 
28th, 1875. The Association will convene at the 
Rochester Free Academy Building. State Superinten- 
dent Gilmour ; Commissioners, Hooper, Moorehouse, 
Smith, Peck, Barrett, and Shelden; Superintendents 
Packard, Smith, Calkins, Beattie, Farnham, Gilmore, 
Buckham, Gen. Eaton, Henry Kiddle, Esq., President 
Anderson, and others, will give addresses, lectures, and 
papers. The subjects under discussion relate to School 
Supervision, and its cognate topics. 


THE annual meeting of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, will be held at City Hall, 


Last Chance for Our Portraits. 


For many of our subscribers living at a distance, 

next week will be the last opportunity to renew their 
subscriptions for 1876, and receive one of our Art-Union 
portraits. As likenesses they are perfect; as works 
of art they are unsurpassed. A portrait of Bishop 
Paddock of the same size and style, just issued from 
the same press, is advertised for sale by A. Williams & 
Co., at $10.00. These are in no way superior to those 
we shall send out of Mann and Willard. Our readers 
will get portraits that could not be bought, as they sell 
at the stores, for less than $15.00 for the pair. The re- 
sponses coming in from all quarters, assure us of a 
most hearty appreciation of this plan. Nearly all are 
sending a new subscriber in addition to renewing their 
own, so as to secure both portraits. This is most de- 
sirable, as they will be companion pictures, and any 
one possessing one will need the other also. 
G@ We call special attention to every one who de- 
sires to secure these portraits, to the necessity of re- 
mitting before the subscription expires, and also of 
remitting directly to us, rather than through any agency. 
If remitted through any one else, so that we have to 
allow a discount from $3.00, we cannot give to such the 
benefit of the Art-Union portraits. Send to us directly. 
Remember that all portraits will be sent in the order 
the subscriptions are received, so that those remitting 
first, will receive their pictures first. 


As we go to press, we receive the following endorse- 
ments of our portrait of Horace Mann: 


The new portrait of Horace Mann, by Baker, gives his best ex- 
pression. It is decidedly the best portrait of the great American 
educator I have ever seen. I like it much. 

Boston, Dec. 15, 1875. Joun D. PHILBRICK. 


Your artist has been eminently successful in reproducing the 
head of Mr. Mann from altogether the best daguerreotype I have 
ever seen of him—in size and style adapted to framing for library 
or schoolroom. HENRY BARNARD. 
Boston, Dec. 15, 1875. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Connecticut in the Department of Education at Philadelphia. 
The Educational exhibit of the country will occupy a prominent 
place in the main building, but the school-work of each State will 
stand by itself as a unit. Shall Connecticut make a creditable ex- 
hibition at the Centennial? With the earnest codperation of 
teachers and school officers throughout the State this can be done. 
Our State pride and national reputation are alike involved in the 
result. It has well been said, “failure to put in an appearance 
will be construed as an acknowledgement of inability to stand the 
test of comparison.” In the early history of Connecticut her 
schools were her pride. Their prominence was then acknowledged 
throughout the country. With such a history we cannot afford to 
be remiss. The time for preparation is short, and our efforts must 
be prompt and energetic. Connecticut cannot do better for itself 
than by seizing this rare opportunity to stimulate all our pupils to 
earnest competitive work. In no other way can teachers and 
school officers more efficiently contribute to the general improve- 
ment of our schools and the advancement of local public senti- 
ment than by unitedly pushing on this centennial werk. 

A just appreciation of the occasion is the first essential, for that 
cannot fail to infuse new interest and even enthusiasm into our 
schools. Such zeal will insure success both at home and at Phila- 
delphia, while indifference will merit defeat here and disgrace 
there. No worthy teacher can fail to respond to this call of the 
State and the country. Earnest preparations for the Exposition 
will be most useful to every teacher and scholar and school that 
joins in the work. Aspiration and inspiration are what our youth 
need even more than mere instruction. This generous rivalry 
with the schools of this land and the world may give a stimulus to 
study, that will more than compensate for all the cost of time and 
money even if there were no further results. 

But the beneficial results will be broad and manifold. The ed- 
ucational department of the Vienna exposition was one of its 
most attractive aud useful features. Says Baron Von-Swartz- 
Senborn : “The educational Department at Vienna was the most 


interesting and the most important part of the Exposition, and I 
think such a section of the exhibition at Philadelphia will be the 
most valuable and in its consequences the most beneficial feature.” 
No man is better authority on this subject, for he has been the 
Austrian commissioner in the previous International Expositions, 
and was the director-general for that in Vienna. His language is 


Boston, on Saturday, Jan. 1, 1876, 


but one of many indications that our European visitors will attach 
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special importance to our Educational exhibit. They will ask 
hat has the nation accomplished educationally during the first 
vanieail years of its growth, and what visible results can it show. 
To disappoint them here would be humiliating. To merit and re- 
ceive their commendation will give a new impulse to the cause of 
education throughout the land. In these few closing weeks of the 
century our opportunity is grand, and grand will be the result if 
we only appreciate the exigency and prove equal to the demand. 

The Vienna Exposition was a school for unification—the lesson 
then most needed by the Austrian nation, so curiously composite, 
embracing peoples oriental in character and Asiatic in race. The 
exposition did help to unify and fraternize these heterogeneous and 
hitherto antagonistic elements. This is to-day the most urgent 
need of the United States. Our Centennial should become anew 
bond of union. The alienations and animosities engendered by 
civil war should be buried at Philadelphia. No sectional es- 
trangement should survive this century. To the full and final 
solution of this problem of reconstruction and fraternization, Ed- 
ucation, and especially the school exhibition at Philadelphia, 
may contribute. Gathering there the best results of the 
school systems of the North and the West, and of every other 
section prepared to exhibit its schools, let us give cordial sympa- 
thy, encouragement, and co operation to the South, in her efforts 
to repair the desolations of war, and organize anew the great in- 
stitutions of peace—her schools, academies, and colleges. 

This exposition will give such a demonstration of the value of 
the public school as this country at least never saw—a demonstra- 
tion that should supplant indifference, conquer prejudice, and 
stimulate to a better appreciation of education. While in this 
centenary year we are eulogizing the founders of our schools, we 
should emulate their liberality, foresight, and patriotism by seek- 
ing to improve and perpetuate these institutions, since no similar 
opportunity in American history can recur to those whose privi- 
lege it now is to share this responsibility. The history of the last 
hundred years plainly proves that education has been the forma- 
tive force in our civilization, the prime factor of American char- 
acter and destiny, the source of individual thrift and prosperity, 
and of national strength and progress, and that in the future, as 
in the past, the security and prosperity of our free institutions de- 
pend on universal education. This is a fit time to hold up the 
motto of the great patron of schools in the South and of learning 
everywhere, George Peabody—“ Education, a debt of the present 


to future generations.” These considerations should enlist ear- 
nest efforts in securing the best results possible for exhibi- 
tion at Philadelphia. Seholars’ work will constitute the most 
prominent and interesting feature of the educational department. 
B. G. NORTHROP. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The Department of Education and Science issues a circular to 
the publishers of periodicals and newspapers in Massachusetts : 


“The periodical press is justly recognized as one of the most 
powerful among the educational agencies by which the character 
of the American people is acted upon. No other country equals 
our own in the number and circulation of newspapers and period- 
icals; and in no other is there such a universal popular demand 
for them. This result has been produced by a combination of 
causes; but, doubtless, the leading one is to be found in the gen- 
eral dissemination of instruction through our system of free 
public schools. 

“In view of these facts, and considering the prominence of our 
commonwealth in this department of literature, it is evident that 
our State exhibit in the educational section of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition would be sadly incomplete were the representation of the 
periodical publications to be left out. 

“It has therefore been determined to obtain for our exhibit, if 
possible, a complete collection of the periodicals published in the 
State. It is intended that the collection shall be catalogued, and 
suitably bound in volumes of uniform size, and at the close of the 
exhibition, deposited in the State Library, to be preserved for the 
next Centennial Exhibition. 

“To enable the agency to carry out this plan successfully, 
frompt and cordial co-operation of the publishers of newspapers and 
periodicals is indispensable ; and they are, therefore, respectfully 


and a requested to send to this office, as soon as practi- 
cable, after the first day of January, 1876, one specimen number of 
each of their respective publications. 

It is suggested, as desirable, that each specimen sent for the 
collection should contain the history of the publication it repre- 
sents, the history of its locality, or any other special facts which 
its publisher may wish to preserve in this way.” 


OHIO. 

Ohio educators are busily at work forthe Centennial. State Su- 
perintendent Smart and his able associates in school work, among 
whom are Messrs, White, Hancock, Rickoffi, Henkle, Harvey, 
Tappan, Rice, Stevens, Ellis, Andrews, and Miss Lathrop, confi- 
dently believe that Ohio ought to stand first in the educational ex- 
bible, We are glad to note the generous rivalry among the States, 
and if any State outside of New England and Massachusetts 
stands No. t at Philadelphia, we don’t know but we would cheer- 
fully grant the place to the Ohioans. 

4 In order to show how thoroughly the proposed work is to be 
one in Ohio, we give a leaf from the record of a recent meeting 


“<< State Committee on the Centennial. 
twas resolved, as the first ifem of business, to proceed to the 


selection of a person as general editor of a History of Education 
in Ohio, this history to be treated under the following heads :—His- 
tory of School Legislation; Institute Work; Graded Schools; 
Ungraded Schools; State Association; Biographical Sketches of 
Leading Educators ; Higher Education ; Educational Periodicals ; 
Normal Schools; School Supervision. 

On motion of Professor Mendenhall, a general editor of the his- 
tory was appointed, with power to select assistants to write up the 
several departments, subject to the approval of the committee; 
and it was resolved that the local histories should be printed on a 
sheet eight by four inches, with an additional margin of not less 
than one and one-half inches; and that these histories be limited, 
in township districts to two printed pages; in village and special 
districts to eight pages; in city districts of the second class to ten 
pages ; in city districts of the first class to twenty pages; and in 
higher institutions of general learning, technical and professional 
schools, and benevolent educational institutions, to ten pages. It 
was further resolved that these histories should be printed in bour- 
geois type, single leaded, without border or page headings, on 
good white No. 1 book paper of not less than fifty pounds weight. 
It was also decided that school authorities be requested o have 
their own printing done, and to send to the office of the commis- 
sioner not less than five hundred copies. 

On motion, Mr. A..T. Wiles was appointed to correspond with 
school authorities in regard to models, photographs, and plans of 
school buildings; and President Thompson was appointed to cor- 
respond with text-book publishers and manufacturers of school 
furniture and apparatus, with the purpose of procuring specimens 
for exhibition. Superintendent John Hancock was appointed to 
prepare a letter addressed to the State Board of Centennial Man- 
agers, asking pecuniary aid in our attempt to secure a respectable 
exhibition of the educational interests of Ohio. 

Hon. E. E. White and Hon. T. W. Harvey were selected as 
general editors of “The History of Education in Ohio.” 

The following gentlemen were named as suitable persons to pre- 
pare a history of the several departments: History of School Leg: 
islation—President E. T. Tappan and Hon. Harvey Rice. I nsti- 
tute Work—Hon. T. W. Harvey. Biographical Sketches and Ed- 
ucational Periodicals—Hon. W. D. Henkle. Graded Schools— 
Supt. R. W. Stevenson. Ungraded Schools—Supt. Alston Ellis. 
State Association—Hon. E. E. White. Higher Education—Prof. 


E. B. Andrews. Normal Schools—Miss D. A. Lathrop. School 
Supervision—Supt. John Hancock. High Schools—Supt. D. F. 
De Wolf. 


It was resolved that all local histories shall be sent to the com- 
'}missioner’s office before the 1st of February, 1876, and that any 


received after said date shall not be considered. 

We shall publish next week the rules adopted to govern the 
proper ratio and exhibition of pupil and student work at the ex- 
position. 


MAINE. —Arrangements are in progress for a representation of 
the educational condition of Maine in the Centennial, next year. 
Superintendent Johnson is preparing a paper (which will be in- 
cluded in his report) on the present educational status of the State, 
and copies of this will be placed in the department set 
apart for an exhibition of this great interest. Photographs 
of all our most important school-buildings, as well as of our 
country schoolhouses, are solicited. In this connection, and 
as an illustration of the strange ideas which prevail in 
other parts of the country as to the actual condition of Maine, 
Mr. Eaton, the head of the national bureau of education, recently 
suggested that photographs of some of our “log schoolhouses” 
ought to be taken and put on exhibition. He was somewhat taken 
aback on being told that there was not a single log schoolhouse in 
Maine.—£x. 


Some Holiday Books. 


— Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have a fine display of goods of all 
varieties for the use of our literary friends. Silhouettes and Songs, 
containing designs by Helen M. Hinds, and Poems by Eminent 
Authors, is a gem of the season. It is illustrative of the months, 
and the pictures of the seasons are the work of a little girl, age 
14. Edward Everett Hale edits the work, and the poems are by 
Whittier, Lowell, Lucy Larcom, Celia Thaxter, James Freeman 
Clarke, Hiram Rich, and others. Printed on extra heavy paper 
and elegantly bound. “The hit of the season,” says the New York 
Tribune ; and we are quite sure that its sale will prove it to be 
such. Folio, cloth, gilt, $3.00; India proof, in portfolio, $10.00. 

The same house have just published Dr. Samuel Kneeland’s 
Account of an American in Iceland. It is a most interesting story 
of the scenery, people, and history of this far-off island, by a most 
careful observer, who in company with Bayard Taylor, M. Hal- 
stead, C. W. Fields, and Dr. Hays, paid a visit to Iceland on the 
occasion of its millennial celebration in 1875. Dr. Kneeland de- 
scribes with great interest the exercises of the great occasion of 
national festivities, and when this is well over he proceeds to in- 
vestigate the geological, social, and political aspects of the country, 
The Valley of Thingvalla and the Geysers receives a minute de- 
scription, with well defined theories of volcanic and geyser action. 
The Norse history is made familiar to his readers, and the litera- 
ture of Iceland has a friendly notice. The geology, mineralogy, 
and volcanic history are carefully studied and well illustrated by 
the author, and teachers will find it a most valuable book for read- 


ing and reference concerning an island and people so little known 
to Americans, and so deserving of our thorough acquaintance. It 
is the most thoroughly readable book on Iceland in the English 
tongue. 

— Lee & Shepard have a fine assortment of valuable books as 
holiday gifts. Ballads of Home is one of them. Its 166 pages 
are full of beautiful poems by Charles Swain, O. W. Holmes, 
Charles Kingsley, Moore, Kate P. Osgood, Louise C. Moulton, 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Saxe, Eliza Cook, George S. Burleigh, 
Phebe Cary, and others. These are interspersed with forty full 
page illustrations of home scenes, which fitly illustrate the text of 
the poems. Just the book for a home gift to make hearts happy 
at the merry home-gatherings and rejoicings. Price $3.50. 

The same house publishes anew book in the Forest Glen Series, 
by Rev. Elijah Kellogg, entitled “Brought to the Front, or The 
Young Defenders.” Mr. Kellogg's stories have a relish for boys’ 
mental appetites, and a healthy stimulus to the nobler elements of 
boy-nature. This book places a premium upon a courageous 
spirit in danger, and a self-reliant purpose in trial and difficulty. 
The moral is a good one, and the book is worthy of a boy’s perusal. 
A safe and good book. Price $1.25; pages 320. 


— While publishing the magnificent lithographs of Horace 
Mann and Mrs. Emma Willard, it is timely to call attention to 
the published editions of their lives and works. The Life of 
Emma Willard was written by the eminent historian and lecturer, 
John Lord, LL.D., and published in one volume by the house of 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. Horace Mann’s Life and Works, 
prepared by Mrs. Mann, are published in three volumes by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. ‘These books should be in school and teachers’ 
libraries, and the pictures of these early distinguished educators 
will call for these life-keys, to unlock the secret hidings of their 
power and influence. 


— “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” is beautifully printed on heavy 
paper and illustrated appropriately by Lee & Shepard. The designs 
are by L. B. Humphrey, engraved by J. Andrew & Son. Nothing 
finer as a gift for the holidays has been prepared. Devotion will 
always find true inspiration in this hymn, and its setting in these 
lovely pages, is only a fitting expression of its beauty and spirit- 
ual power. 

— J. R. Osgood & Co. stand among the first of the enterprising 
houses of Boston that always seeks to publish such books as the 
people want, and their business foresight seldom fails them. 
Their beautiful stock for the holidays embraces Whittier’s new 
poem, “ Mabel Martin,” which is one of his sweetest and truest 
pastoral poems. Whittier always touches men’s hearts, with 
his deep, pure thoughts and loving words, and this elegant book, 
beautifully illustrated, is a rare Christmas gift. “The Vest Pocket 
Series” and the “ Little Classics” are just suited to the holiday 
service, and are tasteful and desirable gifts. 


— The utterances of a true poet find a response in all hearts and 
live in all lives. Their truth and sweetness embalm them in the 
memory, and render their influence imperishable. Such is the 
purity of style, the originality and truthfulness of thought, the 
beauty of conception, and the sympathetic tenderness of the poems 
of B. F. Taylor, who may truly be called, without a rival, the 
household poet of America. His “Songs of Yesterday” is one 
of the most remarkable collections of lyric writings in the English 
tongue. How natural, how pathetic, how patriotic, is “ Mary But- 
ler’s Ride;” and the artist makes the heroine live in his pictures 
as well as the poet in his rhymes. “ Kelley’s Ferry” will awaken 
in the soldier’s mind tender recollections of the sunny side of war. 
“The Psalm-Book in the Garret” has become classic. The Old 
Schoolhouse — why ! it is so full of life that our boyish days come 
back as fresh as yesterday. “The Sonnet toMy Wife” has a tender 
grace and pathos that will preserve it a long, long while. We 
enjoy Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, and Holmes in all their noble, 
pure, sweet utterances, but Mr. Taylor gets a bit closer to the 
tender memories of the heart-life, and somehow stirs the foun- 
tains of our souls, so that a tear bubbles up—we know not why 
or how,—and we brush it away only to find it chased by another. 
The true poet alone has the power over man’s spiritual forces to 
make them yield to his will, and we must crown our author with 
the laurel of “ The Home Laureate of America.” 5S. C. Griggs 
& Company, of Chigago, publish this book, with elegant illustra- 
tions, designed by Messrs. Beale, Bolles, Darley, Eytinge, Moran, 
Sheppard, and Miss Hallock. ‘The paper, presswork, style of 
dress,—in fact, the whole work of this magnificent volume, shows 
that the West is fully up with the East in its outer embellishments 
of books. Full gilt edges, $4.00; morocco, $8.00. Sold by S.C. 
Griggs & Co., publishers, Chicago, and by all booksellers in Boston. 


— Dresser and McClellan & Co. of Portland, Me., publish The 
Young People’s History of Maine from its earliest discovery to the 
final settlement of its boundaries in 1842. Written by Geo. J. Var- 
ney, member of Maine Histerical Society. Illustrated, and adapted 
for use in schools ; second edition. The boys and girls of Maine have 
a rich treat in this State history. It is thorough in its research, 
covers the Indian history most completely, treats of the first settlers 
ina manner to awaken the interest of the child in the story of 
pioneer life along the coasts and rivers, and the whole is well cal- 
culated to arouse a true State pride, and a noble patriotism among 
the people. Mr. Varney has done a good work for the people of 
Maine, and we believe that they understand it already. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


December and August, 1620. 


(Song for Forefathers’ Day.] 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


The Mayflower brought the Pilgrims to P! th, Mass, in December, 1620. 
In August of the same year, a Dutch dervthip onli up the James River with 
the first of slaves ever brought to the American nies.—Lossing’s Uni- 
ted States History. 


*T was a stormy night, and the moon’s pale light 
Through rifted clouds shone down, 
When the Mayflower lay, in the ice-bound bay, 
By the rude, wild shore alone. 
For a pilgrim band to the northern land 
Had crossed the ocean o’er, 
And a hope shone high in the lifted eye, 
As they gazed on the stormy shore. 
What sought they, thus roaming 
Far, far away? 
O they sought and found, where the soul, unbound, 
To the God of the free might pray! 


To a Southern clime in the summer time 
A barque ploughed through the sea ; 

She was laden low with a freight of woe,— 
For a slaver ship was she. 

O’er the sunny seas, came a wooing breeze 
From fair Virginia shore, 

And the ship sailed in with her freight of sin, 
And the blight and the curse she bore. 

What brought she, thus roaming 
Far o’er the sea? 

O she brought the slave, and the bond-man gave 

To the land of the Lord’s own free ! 


O’er the Northern hills, by the singing rills, 
From the mountains to the sea, 

Spread a mighty throng, brave and true and strong, 
And they sang the songs of the free. 

While Virginia’s sod, with the bondman’s toil, 
Fair as a garden grew ; 

Till Jehovah’s breath with a blast of death 
O’er the sin-cursed nation blew! 

What sought He, Jehovah, 
Lord over all? 

O he brought out free, thro’ the War’s Red Sea, 

His oppressed from Oppressions thrall. 


Passing Away.—Let Them Pass! 


For New-Year’s Day. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


This should be given by eleven girls. They hold in the right hand 
the letters of PASSING AWAY, and in the left those of LET THEM 
Pass. The letters of each word should be lifted and held in line 
during the recital of the chorus containing it. 
First Scholar.—Swift flew the seasons and the year ; 
Again we haste to gather here; 
Winter, Spring, Summer, Autumn, bright 
Have onward sped with rapid flight. 

All in concert.—And as they pass we sadly say, 
Passing away! Passing away! 


Eleventh Scholar.—Not sadly.— Work that Spring begun 
Summer and Autumn well have done. 
They gave us gladness, joy and mirth ; 
They crowned with loveliness the earth. 
All in concert.—So say good-by, and not alas! 
Say Let them pass! Yes, let them pass! 


Second Scholar.—How bright the flowers o’er hill and field! 
How sweet the perfume that they yield! 
How sad it seems, the time has come 
When we must miss their fragrant bloom ! 
All in concert.—And as they pass we sadly say, 
Passing away! Passing away! 


Tenth Scholar.—Not sadly.—There was surely need 
The flowers should fade, or tiny seed 
And ripened fruit, and golden grain 
Would never bless the earth again. 

All in concert.—So say good-by, and not alas ! 
Say, let them pass! Yes, let them pass! 


Third Scholar.— All through the summer time we heard 
The hum of bee, the song of bird; 
Now gone is every tuneful sound, 
From all the silent world around. 
All in concert.—And as they pass we sadly say, 
Passing away! Passing away.! 


Ninth Scholar.—Not sadly.—They have only flown 
To seek some warm and flowery zone; 


Sing just such merry songs again. 
So say good-by, and not alas ! 
Say, Let them pass! Yes, let them pass ! 


Fourth Scholar —Here, week by week, the seasons through, 
We come, our happy work to do, 
And now we see how quickly flies 
A year of opportunities. 

All in concert.—And as they pass we sadly say, 
Passing away! Passing away ! 

Eight Scholar.—Not sadly. Though we have not done 
All that we might, some sheaves we’ve won ; 
And other days are yet in store, 
For sowing, reaping, gleaning more. 

All in concert.—So say good-by, and not alas! 

Say, Let them pass! Yes, let them pass! 


Fifth Scholar.—We wish that we might ever stay 
In youth’s bright morning, glad and gay ; 
But swiftly fade life’s sunrise hours, 

Its early sunshine, dewy flowers. 

All in concert.—And as they pass we sadly say, 
Passing away! Passing away! 


Seventh Scholar —Not sadly.—There is work to do, 
As life goes on, for me and you— 

These morning hours our strength complete 
To bear the burden and the heat, 

All in concert.—So say good-bye, and not alas! 

Say, Let them pass! Yes, let them pass! 


Sixth Scholar —One yearago! Since then have gone 
To far-off mansions many a one, 

So beautiful, so loved, so dear, 

Whose happy tones we used to hear. 

All in concert.—And as they pass we sadly say, 
Passing away! Passing away! 


Eleventh Scholar.—Not sadly! Loving kindness flows 
Through all that comes and all that goes. 
And, Bless the Lord, we’ll try to say, 

Both when he gives and takes away ! 

All in concert.—So say good-bye, and not alas! 

(Very softly.\—Say, Let them pass! yes, let them pass! 


What December Says. 
A Christmas Recitation. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE. 


Open your hearts, ere I am gone, 
And hear my old, old story; 

For I am the month that first looked down 
On the beautiful Babe of glory. 

You never must call me lone and drear, 
Because no bird are singing ; 

Open your hearts and you shall hear 
The song of the angels ringing. 


Open your hearts and hear the feet 
Of the star-led Wise Men, olden ; 

Bring out your treasures of incense sweet ; 
Lay down your offerings golden ; 

You say you look, but you see no sight 
Of the wonderful Babe I’m telling ; 

You say they have carried Him off by night 
From Bethlehem’s lowly dwelling. 


Open your hearts, and seek the door 

Where the always poor are staying. 
For this is the story, forevermore 

The Master’s voice is saying : 
Inasmuch as ye do it unto them, 

The poor, the weak, and the stranger, 
Ye do it to Jesus of Bethlehem, 

The Babe of the star-lit manger. 


At the Christmas-Tree. 


BY M. B. C. SLADE, 


Some love the oak tree, stout and tall ; 
The willow, bending long ; 

The elm, whose branches graceful fall ; 
The pine, with sweet, sad song ; 

The cherry-tree, whose petals white 
Fall soft in summer snow; 

The apple-tree, with blossoms bright, 
And fruit of golden glow. 

But this strange tree, our favorite 
Through one glad hour shall be; 

For love’s dear blossoms cover it— 
It is our Christmas Tree! 

Around it as we stand to-night 
We joyfully declare, 


From “ Holiday C ” a book of Christmas and Sunday-school Concert 


They'll come when Spring flies home, and then 


articles. Price 50 cents. 


to J. E. i 
Fall River, Mass. o J Muller, Chicago or M. B, C. Slade, 


Some lovely fruit, or blossom bright, 

For each its boughs shall bear. 

His rain and sun our Father lends 
To deck the forest trees ; 

His love in human hearts he sends 
To bring such bloom as these. 

So while we thank the hands of love 
That Christmas gifts bestow, 

We'll praise the tender heart above, 
Whence all our blessings flow. 


A Joke of St. Nicholas. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


St. Nicholas sat by a smouldering fire, 
And-warmed his hands in glee, 

While from the distant city spire 
The bell was tolling “ three.” 

“TI think this year I will play a joke, 
And hide the Christmas tree.” 


The more he pondered, the jollier grew 
His ruddy old face with fun; 

“Such a merry time will the children have > 
When they learn the mischief done! 

The Christmas tree shall go under the stairs, 
In the closet, sure as a gun!” 


It made his saintship blow and puff, 
As he tugged at the cedar tall, 

“ It’s much like work!” he said, “ Enough !” 
And leaned against the wall ; 

But finally moved the tree into place, 
And filled the stockings all. 


The morning dawns, the children rise 
To see what they can see, 

But soon their joy is turned to cries; 
There is no Christmas tree, 

The stockings are lost, the candy gone, 
O where can the treasure be ? 


They hunt in the dark and all about, 
They’re nearly in despair, 

When Willy, the oldest, gives a shout, 
“QO, papa! look in there! 

See! some one has stolen our Christmas tree 
And hidden it under the stair !” 


Yes! sure enough, the tree is found; 
It glitters with gems and gold, 

Four racing sleds, and books new bound, 
With toys and sweets untold ; 

For Santy, the elf, has had his joke, 
The boys and girls are sold / 


Notes and Correspondence. 


Answers to Queries. 
Reply to “ Quiz,” (Fournal, p. 257.) 

If the speaker conceived of the legacy as one sum, he would 
spontaneously and properly say, ‘ One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars was left to a widow and her three children’; but if he did 
not conceive of the legacy as one amount, ‘ One hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars were left,’ etc., would correspond with his_con- 
ception. 

The article, “ Singular or Plural?” answered inquiries relative 
to cases where the subject was one or more nouns. The prin- 
ciple there stated applies to nouns and substantive equivalents. 
The last question of “ Quiz” may be sufficiently answered from 
his standpoint by saying, that when you and we are singular, are, 
were, etc., are singular also, that these are merely instances of 
distinct inflection of the verb. The truth, however, is, that here 
is an exceptional use of a plural form of the subject, which a 
grammar should notice in remarks. Plurality was originally at- 
tributed to the persons addressed out of respect, and so a plural 
form of the verb was required; and the plural form has remained 
the authorized usage in both pronoun and verb, although Webster, 
in his English Grammar, advocated the singular form of the verb, 
as You was here. Most editors and critics and many public speak- 
ers adopt “the wegotistic style” ; and as they assume to carry the 
weight of a plurality, a plural verb must correspond with their 
conception of the subject, “we.” But when we represents a plu- 
rality, or, in other words, the speaker is the mouth-piece of others 
with himself, it is not a case of “wegotism,” an ism sometimes not 
indicative of self-conceit, nor less offensive to good taste- than 
egotism. I. D. 


Reply to “ H. F. M.” (Fournal, p. 257.) 
Present usage of the English language recognizes no possessive 
case of the pronouns, /, thou, he. My, our, thy, your, her, their, 
are possessive adjectives, always used as adjectives. His and its 
are possessive adjectives, sometimes substantive, in which case 
they may be called pronominal substantive equivalents. Mine 
and thine, except in antique style, are employed only substantively, 
and are pronominal substantive equivalents, Ours, yours, hers, 
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theirs, ave modifications of our, your, her, their, and are pronom- 
inal substantive equivalents. Compare the French mon, le mien ; 
‘on, le tien ; som, le sien. Substantive equivalents are not names, 
are not distinctive symbols of substantive notions ; but substan- 
tives or nouns are. Adjectives and substantive equivalents, of 
whatever class, are not express symbols of substantive rr 
D. 


ronouns are, 
but 


Tables of Parts and Factors. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

The following tables I would commend to those of the frater- 
nity instructing beginners in arithmetic. Scholars using these, in- 
stead of the tables given in the text-books, do not hanker after 
« finger-exercises,” nor manifest a desire for “ reciting down the 
” when asked the result of any combination : 


table 
TANWOO MORAN RIS SILAS T 
XXX 
moO O MOK OD 
TTT 
a 
RS 
+++++++++++ 
ne 


The order of arrangement in the above tables, it is believed, 
will prove of especial value. 
Yours respectfully, 
Norwich, Nov. 9th, 1875. 


FRANK PALMER. 


Hail to the Spelling-Reformers ! 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Verily, the world moves! Do observe that at last — as it were 
to signalize the advent of the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—a movement is on foot looking to the rational representation 
of home speech ; to realize that even after long years of argument, 
reasoning, and urging, the English-speaking world is really awak- 


ening to the dire necessity of putting away that sentimental love 


for antique vagaries, and a fancied preference for barbaric caprice, 
while rising above the tirades of prejudice, the how! of fussil- 
fishers, and the intimidating admonitions of venerable disciples of 
“ye olden time,” now boldly declare for the plain and practical, 
for the greatest good to the greatest number ; to pass in review 
the inestimable benefits to accrue — the advantages so surely to 
follow in the wake of a reform however slight, as compared with 
the present status of knowledge and society,—these are features of 
the passing hour that must cause the heart of every teacher, every 
earnest, sympathetic well-wisher of the human race to throb in 
Joyous expectancy for the future of earth’s teeming millions. 
Then let us hope that the leaven that will be set to working on the 
occasion of our national celebration may not lose its vitality amid 
the scenes and tokens of our exultation, but silently, steadily per- 
meate the whole fabric of our national being, and as the second 
century is ushered in, there be evinced an earnest of still greater 


achievements ere its close than has ever thrilled our hearts in the 
brilliant past. A. J. Pierce. 
South Haven, Mich., Dec. 1st, 1.857 


— I would like to see the following explained, as mentioned :— 
’ method of explaining to beginners the inverting of the divisor. 
on to whom would it be necessary to apply, in order to have 
- °pportunity of participating in the Public School department 
the Centennial ? J. H. Rinarp. 
_ Mr. Gould is right in writing “ poll-ax,” as all axes having 
one Cutting-edge and a head, are poll-axes; but the crested ax is a 


ra variety, used by firemen, ice-peddlers, and perhaps many 
pore A crested ax may be a poll-ax, but all poll-axes are not 
€¢, any more than all fowls are top-knots, J. E. SMITH. 


— Can I obtain a good knowled Latin without a teacher ; 


f 
and if so, how shall I di te . 
purchase? s I direct my studies ? What text-books shall I 


Che Hew-England Hournal of Edueation, for 1876. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take it for granted that our readers will be interested in what we propose to do for The New-England for 1876. Its first 
year has been eminently successful, considering the great depression in al) kinds of business, especially in that of newspaper publish- 
ing. All that it has been for 1875 it will surely be for 1876. It will not go backward. With a year’s experience, we feel better 
prepared to cater to the needs of our numerous readers, and should be able to give them a better paper than we have done the first 
year. All the characteristic features of the paper will remain intact, but improved, as far as the best talent procurable will do it. 
Some changes have been suggested to us, and have been carefully weighed. One of the most interesting features we propose in con- 


nection with our paper, is 
The Educational Art-Union. 


Forty years ago there was established in England the “ ArT-UNION OF LONDON,” Its object was “to promote the knowledge 
and love of the Fine Arts.” It has given to each of its subscribers for the year a copy of a fine steel engraving of some celebrated 
painting or work of art, the real value of which has generally been many times the cost of subscription, These engravings could not 
be procured at any price by any except subscribers, and are now held by them at a premium. For example: We wished to procure 
“THE SMILE” and “ THE FRowN,” published in 1850 at the cost to subscribers of $5.00. We found that such could only be ob- 
tained to-day by paying $24. The expense of any print is principally the artist’s work of engraving the plate. After the plate is 
made, impressions can be taken at a small cost. The engraving of the plates of many of the pictures of the London Art-Union have 
cost from $5,00 to $10,000 each. If only 500 or 1,000 prints were needed, the cost of engraving, divided among so few, would put 
the price beyond the reach of any except the most wealthy. Dividing the cost among 10,000 subscribers, it was but a trifle for each. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER THE RECIPIENT OF AN ART-UNION GIFT. 


Taking a hint from the working of this London Society, we decided to form an Art-Union among our Subscribers. In 
looking over the cost of publishing, we decided that we could make no reduction on o ur subscription price, unless our list could be 
doubled, and each subscription paid strictly in advance, The deduction we then could make would be sufficient in the 
aggregate to procure the engraving of two fine Portraits of Eminent Educators, and to present to each subscriber a copy, 
which, as prints are sold, will be worth at least $3.50 each. Believing that at least 5,000 of our present subscribers would enter 
heartily into a project to double our list, and secure these works of art, we have gone forward, and are now having engraved on stone 


TWO PORTRAITS : 
HORACE MANN anv EMMA WILLARD. 


These two portraits are executed in crayon lithography, by J. E. BAKER, the distinguished artist, who produced the fine picture of 
Longfellow for the AMantic Monthly for 1876. As works of art in crayon-lithography. they will be all that money and the best talent 
can procure, and will be an ornament to any school or drawing-room, 


METHOD OF OBTAINING THE ART-UNION PICTURES. 


We believe, if any should be favored, it is those who are already subscribers, and have helped to sustain the journal during its 
first year. We, therefore, shall make a discrimination in their favor, that they may have every advantage to secure both pictures, 

To secure one Portrait.—Every one now a subscriber can become a member of the Educational Art-Union, and secure either 
of these portraits he may prefer, and have it sent to his address, postage prepaid, by us, by renewing his subscription to this journal 
for 1876, and remitting $3.00, so as to reach us on or before Jan. 1, 1876. This condition of strict payment in advance will 
be rigidly observed. No one renewing after his subscription has expired will receive the benefit of the Art-Union. 

Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to Jan. 1, and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. 

Any who have paid into 1876 can secure either portrait by renewing for one year any time before their subscriptions expire, or by 
sending a new subscriber. 

To secure both Portraits.— Any who are now subscribers can secure both portraits by renewing first their own subscriptions, 
as stated above, and sending in addition a NEw subscriber for 1876 ; or they can secure both by renewing their own for two years, and 
remitting $6.00. 

ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of the Art-Union, and secure either one of these portraits by sub- 
scribing for one year for himself, and sending one additional subscriber ; or both portraits by sending, in addition to his own, two 
new subscribers. 

X@™ These portraits will be ready for delivery Jan. 1, and will be sent by us post-paid. All orders will be filled in the order they 
are received. Those renewing first will receive their pictures first. 


CHANGE OF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Hereafter the subscription price will be $320 per year, the extra 20 cents being for prepayment of postage. To every one 
paying strictly in advance we shall deduct the 20 cents, prepaying the postage ourselves. 

I@™ The Journat will be sent to every one until ordered to be discontinued, and, if in arrears, all arrearages are paid. Should 
any wish a discontinuance, they will please write us by postal card, a fortnight before their subscription expires. 


Club Rates. 


We have decided for 1876 to give ro club rates whatever—one invariable price to all. Any desiring to secure other periodicals 
through us can do so at the prices named below. Any who secured clubs for us in 1875 will receive our special terms by communi- 


cating with us by letter. ; 
OTHER PERIODICALS. 


Tue New ENGLAND, one of the Art-Union Portraits, and any one of the following Periodicals, can be obtained by complying 
with the conditions of giving Art- Union pictures, as given above, and remitting the amount suffixed to each of these periodicals : 


Club. | Per Year. Club. 
2.50 St.Nichola, - + 5.00 Popular Science Monthly, 
1.60 Nursery, «+ . 420] 1,00 Barnes’ Teachers’ Monthly, cad 
6.00 North American Review, . 8.10| 1.50 Boston Journal of Chemistry, 375 


terms will be given for furnishing any other periodicals or papers. Address all letters to 
THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON, MASS. 
Make all remittances payable to the Publisher. 


On application, 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
Maine. 


— The winter term of Houlton Academy commenced on Mon- 
day, December 13. 

— The winter term of the East Maine Conference Seminary, 
Bucksport, opened with seventy names registered. The prospect 
of a fully attended winter term is most flattering. 

— A new school-house was dedicated at East Fryeburg, on Sat- 
urday last. The house cost $800, and is a well arranged and com- 
modious building. The address was delivered by the Rev. Henry 
Carpenter. 

— A fellow writes to the Norway Advertiser to oppose the es- 
tablishment of a normal school at North Bridgton, because the 
students will be obliged to attend an orthodox church. Pity that 
fellow learned to write. 

— The trustees of Colby University have decided to attempt to 
raise $8,000 by subscription for the purpose of rebuilding the gym 
nasium, recently burned, and completing the renovation of the 
South College building. Hon. Abner Coburn, chairman of the 
trustees, has opened the subscription with a pledge of $1,000. 

— State Superintendent Johnson has prepared and will soon 
issue, two important circulars to school officers and teachers—one 
relating to the Educational exhibit of the State at the Centennial, 
and the other urging the introduction of drawing into all the pub- 
lic schools of the State. He has also prepared blanks for teach- 
ers wanting position, and for school officers wanting teachers, in 
accordance with the vote at the late session of the State Educa- 
tional Association advising the establishment of an agency for sup- 
plying teachers with places at the State Educational Department. 
Parties concerned will take due notice thereof, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

— Aman in Waldoboro, wishing to get his son on the school 
committee, said to the electors, “ It will accomplish me and anni- 
hilate my son, if you will confer this favor upon him.” And his 
son was ‘annihilated.’ 

— There are twenty-seven girls in the Industrial School for 
Girls at Hallowell. Two have been discharged, by being inden- 
tured to proper persons or guardians. So many future “ mothers 
of criminals” saved. 

— A Mt. Vernon correspondent of the Kennebec Yourna/ says : 
“ Our free high schools are a splendid success, and are popular 
with everybody. We have had four short terms, in as many local- 
ities, and every boy has had an opportunity to receive the benefits 
of the same; and the opportunity has been generally improved. 
Please, gentlemen law-makers, don’t go back on us.” 

— J. F. Moody, A.M., principal of Hebron Academy, is teach- 
ing the winter school in Buckfield village. 

— The Teachers’ Association of the town of Paris met at South 
Paris, Saturday evening, December 4th. N.S. Palmer was elected 
president, and H. E. Chase secretary. Mr. Chase spoke on “ The 
Advantages of Mathematical Studies.” Essays were then read 
on the following subjects by teachers present: Miss Augusta Bam- 
ford, “ Drawing in the Public Schools”; Miss Lulie Giles, “ The 
Study of Geography” ; Miss Abbie Morse, “ The Advantages and 
Disadvantages of the Ranking System.” ‘The following are some 
of the queries: “To what extent may corporal punishment be 
carried in a primary school?” “ What is the best method for pre- 
venting whispering?” “ What means must be taken witha scholar 
who will not study?” The answers elicited were to the point. 
Dr. Rounds come in, and added to the interest of the meeting by 
his words of cheer and advice. There were twelve teachers pres- 
ent, and all came away feeling that it had been an interesting and 
profitable season. The next meeting will be held at the school- 
house on Paris Hill, Saturday, January 1, at 2 o’clock, p. m. 

— There are in Bath a large number of pupils of all ages, who 
are unable for one reason or another to follow the prescribed 
course in the other schools and keep their places in the classes. 
For the benefit of such, an intermediate school is kept open a 
part of each year, and receives all that come, without regard either 
to their advancement or their want of it. The usefulness of this 
school is shown by the fact that a respectable number of youths 
attend it who, but for it, would deny themselves all school priv- 
ileges. 


- 


New Hampshire. 


MANCHESTER.—At the last Teachers’ Meeting, Superintendent 
Dearborn presented the claims of the Centennial, upon schools 
and teachers. Much interest was manifested, and active measures 
are already on foot for work in this line. A vote was passed by 
the teachers requesting the school committee to invite Prof. Walter 
Smith, of Boston, to lecture upon his speciality. Christmas week 
the High School proposes an exhibition of drawing, which will 
give an idea of the ground covered by the course in that depart- 
ment. 


— A course of free lectures upon subjects of practical interest 
has been given weekly through the fall term, and will be continued 
through the winter and spring term of Penacook Normal Acad- 
emy, Fisherville. Hon. Amos Hadley has given several on the 
Discovery and Early Settlement of New Hampshire; A. H. Crosby, 
M.D., one on birds; E. J. Durant, on Ventilation; Rev. C. A. 
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Durant, Mineralogy of New Hampshire, etc. Hon. G. G. Fogg, 
of Concord, is to give the next, subject “ Familiar Talk about 
Switzerland.” Mr. Fogg will speak from personal observation, 
haying been our minister to Switzerland from 1860 to 1367. There 
has been a constant increase in attendance since the opening of 
the school under the new management last spring. A dramatic 
entertainment was recently held, the object of which was to raise 
funds for a new academy bell. 

— Mr. S. Lowell French is a veteran in the educational service. 
On the 6th inst., he opened his third term for the present year, in 
Belmont, on the spot where he commenced a school twenty-one 
years ago. He had then been teaching more or less for eight 
years, and continued to teach from one to three terms a year in 
this town for seven years. One or both of the parents of a num- 
ber of his present pupils, attended his school during that time. 
Last term, out of forty-one scholars, thirty-five were neither tardy 
nor dismissed. Mr. French has spent the greater part of his life 
in the public schools, ranging most of the time from forty to one 
hundred and eight pupils. Would that more of our schools were 
in charge of those who look upon teaching as a life work. 

— The Literary Union, which proved quite a success at South 
Newmarket last winter, has been revived. A former resident re- 
turning after an absence of fifty years, in a letter to the Rocking- 
ham County Advertiser, is enthusiastic over the improvement in 
the schools, and speaks of some of the teachers in highly compli- 
mentary terms. He states that the schools are much indebted to 
the services of the lady superintendent, Mrs. A. H. Varney. 

— There will be a meeting of the Hillsborough County Associ- 
ation of past and present superintendents, at the town hall in 
Greenfield, on Wednesday, the 22d inst., when the programme 
will be as follows: 1. Thoroughness in the studies pursued,— 
Hon. J. H. Goodale, Superintendent of Schools, Nashua; 2. 
History: How much should be taught in our grammar schools? 
—J. G. Edgerly, Superintendent of Schools, Fitchburg, Mass. ; 3. 
Ought written arithmetic to precede mental ?—George E. Cochran, 
New Boston; 4. Hillsborough County at the Centennial,—J. G. 
Dearborn, Superintendent of Schools, Manchester. 

— The winter term of the normal school commenced last week. 
A larger number of students are in attendance than at any winter 
term since the school was inaugurated, numbering about go. 


Vermont. 


— The Middlebury Historical Society will celebrate the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers upon Plymouth Rock, on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 21st. The annual address will be delivered by Rev C. B. 
Hulbert, president of Middlebury College. 

— Rev. Benjamin Labaree, D.D., ex-president of Middlebury 
College, has returned to Charlestown, N. H., which is his native 
lace, with the intention of making it hereafter his permanent 
ome. 

— The winter term of the village schools of North Troy com- 
menced Monday, Dec. 6. Mr. B. M. Weld, from Middlebury Col- 
lege, is principal of the school in district No. 1, and Miss Clara 
Bailey assistant ; Miss Nellie Keith, teacher in district No. to. 

— Miss Miller, who taught in the academy at Albany, during 
the fall term, proved a very acceptable and efficient teacher. She 
teaches the district school this winter. William D. Buchanan 
teaches in District No. 8; Rev. C.S. Hamilton, at the Center, and 
James Beavins in District No. 8. Beside these we furnish some 
teachers for other towns. Miss Nancy McGuire teaches at Iras- 
burg Common, Miss Abbie Beede at Barton Landing, Miss Myrtie 
Rowell at Barton, and Miss Katie Clark at Underwood. 

— It is proposed by the friends of the Newbury (Vt.) Seminary 
to raise the sum of $5,000, the coming season, for the purpose of 
making further repairs on the buildings, adding to the library, 
purchasing a philosophical and chemical apparatus, etc. Mr. A. 
S. Buzzell has been appointed agent to raise the above amount. 
He solicits sums of money, large or small, or donations of books, 
from all who feel an interest in “ Old Newbury Seminary.” 

— Miss Julia P. Pease, daughter of Rev. A. G. Pease, of Rut- 
land, begins a three years’ medical course at Boston, this week, 
to prepare herself for missionary work at Constantinople. 

— We notice from the catalogue of the University of Wiscon- 
sin., that Hon. George H. Paul, of Milwaukee, formerly of Bur- 
lington, and a graduate of the U. V. M. of the class of ’47, is 
now president of the Board of Regents of that large and thriving 
university. 

— Brother Miller of the Montpelier High School has our un- 
feigned sympathies—of congratulation on his recent vacation ex- 
ploit of taking a helpmeet. 

— The Vermont Conference Seminary and Female College is 
under an efficient board of teachers, with Mr. L. White, A.M., 
principal. It has had a very successful fall term, which is just 
closed. This school, with nearly all others, feels the depressed 
condition of business, but is laboring faithfully to do a good work 
for its students. The examination just made showed a very com- 
mendable degree of interest on the part of the students, and that 
real, genuine hard work had been done both by them and their 
instructors. The ladies collegiate course is very thorough, as is 
the case likewise with the college preparatory course. Much at- 
tention is given tothe higher English department. The closing 
literary exercises of the students showed good musical instruction 
and great attention to composition and declamation. 


Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 

Thirty-first Annual Meeting, at Girls’ High and Normal School-House, We;: 

Newton street, Boston, Dec. 28, 29, and 30, 1875. 
Tuxspay AFTERNOON, THE 28TH. 

4:30 0’ clock—Meeting of the Directors. 

7:00 o’clock—Business Meeting of the Associatien. 

7:30 o'clock—Science and Sentiment : An Address by Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., 
President of Yale College. 

WepnespAyY MORNING, THE 29TH. 

g:oo o’clock—A ddress of Welcome. Response. The appointment of Com. 
mittees, etc. 

9:30 o’clock—T7he Culture of the Imagination: A Paper by Rev. Thomas 
Hill, D.D., late President of Harvard University. 

10:00 0’ clock—Discussion of this topic. 

10:30 0’ clock—Principles and Methods: A Paper by Prof. Benjamin F. Tweed, 
Superintendent of Schools, Charlestown. 

11:00 0’ clock—Discussion of this topic. 

11:30 0’ clock—Decorative Art: A Lecture by Prof. Benj. W. Putnam, Boston, 

Wepnespay AFTERNOON, 
HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION,—F. A. Hitt, Chelsea, President. 

2:00 o’clock— The Moral Element in Education: A Paper by Prof. A. H. 
Thompson, Principal of the High School, Newburyport. 

2:30 o’clock—Discussion of this topic. 

3:00 o’clock— The Lack of True Culture among Teachers: A Paper by Prof. 
E. G. Coy, ef Phillips Academy, Andover. 

3:30 o’clock—Dzscussion of this topic. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SECTION,—R. C. Mercatr, Boston, President, 

2:00 0’ clock—Reform in the Study of Geography: An Address by A. P. Stone, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield. 

2:30 o’clock—Discussion of this topic. 

3:00 0’ clock— The Study of Arithmetic: A Paper by W. E. Eaton,Charlestown. 

3:30 o’clock—Dzéscussion of this topic. 

4:00 0’clock—Common Sense in Teaching History: An Address by Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Newport, R. I. 

PRIMARY-SCHOOL SECTION,—H. F. Harrincton, New Bedford, Prest. 

2:00 o'clock— The Problem of Primary School Instruction: Is it Solucd? A 

Paper by Miss Mary A. Thayer, West Bridgewater. 

2:30 0’ clock— Discussioa of this topic. 

3:00 o’clock—Morals and Manners in the School Room: A Paper by Rev. 

A. D. Mayo, Springfield. 

3:30 0’ clock—Discussion on this topic. 

Wepnespay Eventne. 

7:30 0’ clock—Popfular Education in its Relation to our Form af Govern- 

ment: An Address by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., Professor in Harvard 

University. 

Tuurspay MorninG, THE 30TH. 

g:00 @’clock—Choice of Officers. Reports of Committees, etc. 

9:30 o’clock— The Study of History a Means of Culture: A Paper by Rev. 
Henry Blanchard, of Worcester. 

10;00 0’ clock—Discussion of this topic. 

10:30 O’clock— The Relation of the Grammar School to the High School, 
and the Principles Govucrning Promotions from one into the other: A 
Paper by A. D. Small, Superintendent of Schools, Salem. 

11:00 0’ clock—Discussion of this topic. 

11:30 o’clock—Zducation at the Cent, 
brick, and by Prof. Walter Smith. 

Forces in Education: A Lecture by J. F. Blackinton, 

oston. 

12:45 o’clock—Closing Exercises. 

At the beginning of one of the evening sessions it is expected that George B. 
Angell, Esq., a Director of the Social Science Association, will speak 20 minutes 
on The Prevention of Crime; and at the other evening ‘session Henry F. Du- 
rant, Esq., a Trustee of Wellesley College, will, in the same time, set forth the 
aims of this new institution. 

In any place upon the programme that may become vaeant, either of the follow- 

ing questions may be discussed : —Is it wise to introduce Military Drill for boys 

into ovr High Schools? Have the studies in our schools become too numerous? 

What part relatively of the school time should be spent by pupils in school in 

solitary study, and what part in receiving instruction from the teacher? What 

are the duties of teachers in regard to the health of their pupils? In what 
way can the self-culture of Teachers be promoted? Is it wise to abolish the 
exercise of Declamation in our schools? 

Without great promptness it will be impossible to complete the business of this 

meeting; each exercise will, therefore, begin and end at precisely the time ap- 

pointed, unless otherwise ordered by the Association. 

All friends of education throughout the State and especially all teachers, su- 

perintendents, and school committees are cordially invited to attend this meeting 

and to engage freely in its exercises. 

Members of the Association can obtain board at the St. James Hotel, East 
Newton street, at $3 oo per day. 

The railroads decline to grant us free return tickets. 
ALBERT P. MARBLE, Prest. 


ial: R ks by Hon. J. D. Phil- 


ALFRED BUNKER, Secy. 
Boston Highlands. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—The school ccmmittee held a’ special meeting 07 
Thursday evening, Dec. gth, to transact certain business which 
was unfinished at the last regular meeting. In the absence of the 
president, Nicholas Van Slyck was chosen president pro ‘em. 
The following resolution was offered by his honor the mayor, and 
read and passed : 

Resolved, That the writing books known as the Payson, Dunton 
& Scribner’s system be adopted for use in the public schools; 
provided, that no pupil shall be required to purchase one of said 
books until the writing-book now used by said pupil shall be en- 
tirely written through. 

William Ames was chosen to fill the vacancy on the committee 
from the third ward, caused by the change of residence of Free- 
born Coggeshall, and Mr. Coggeshall was chosen to fill the va 
cancy in the second ward, caused by the resignation of Prof. J. L. 
Diman. ‘ 

Teachers’ Meeting. —The usual quarterly meeting of the pr 
mary and intermediate school teachers was held in the high school 


Saturday morning, 4th inst., and was largely attended. The sv- 
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rintendent, Rev. Dr. Leach, addressed the teachers at consider- 
able length. He cautioned them against mistakes which are 
sometimes made in school discipline, and enforced the importance 
of thoroughness in every department of instruction. He called at- 
tention to the by-laws, and enjoined an implicit obedience to them. 
A few remarks were then made by a member of the school 
committee present, urging unwearied efforts on the part of teach- 
ers to impress upon pupils the great value of good manners and 
morals as a crowning excellence of education: 


HopKINTON. — The winter term of the school in Rockville 
reopened on Monday, the 29th ult. The school, previously too 
large for one teacher, though well-managed by Miss Sarah A. 
Hoxie, has begun with 70 pupils, and a primary department has 
been organized and placed in charge of Miss Gray, Miss Hoxie 
retaining the grammar department. 


PERSONAL. — Mr. F. W. Freeborn, who has lately resigned his 
position as principal of the high school at Hyde Park, Mass., to 
accept an appointment to the Boston Latin School, is a Rhode 
Island boy; a native of Warren, fitted for college in her high 
school, and a graduate of “ Brown.” 


Connecticut. 


BRANFORD.—This is the first town in the State to take action 
under the law of 1869, which provides for establishing and main- 
taining town or city libraries. At the recent annual town meeting, 
it made an appropriation for commencing such a library, and ap- 
pointed a committee to carry the vote into effect, consisting of 
all the clergymen of the town. Each of these gentlemen is 
to give a lecture, to aid in raising additional funds for the 
new library. It wasin Branford that those historic “ten min- 
isters” met, in 1700, and brought together the books which 
they laid down with the significant words, repeated by each, “ I 
give these books for founding a college in this colony.” Branford 
was thus the birth-place of Yale College, though the new-born in- 
stitution never had its home there. The ancient town has now set 
a good example, and other towns will do well to follow it. 


STonINGTON.—After much deliberation, a vote has been passed 
to build a new schoolhouse, costing $12,000, in the “ Borough” 
district of this town ! rs 


STAMFORD. — Mr. John Day Ferguson, for ‘several years the 
faithful and efficient acting-visitor of this town, has been com- 
pelled, by long-continued illness, to resign that position, and has 
gone to southern California in the hope of regaining his health. 
His numerous friends wish most heartily that he may succeed per- 
fectly in this endeavor. 


Colleges. 


Harvarp.—Through the kindness of President Eliot, Mr. Carlyle’s letter ac- 
cepting the university diploma appointed him in June last, has been published. 
It will dispel the hoax that has been going the rounds of the press that Mr. Car- 
lyle rejected the honor, considering Harvard no more than an ordinary high 
schoel, and a degree from it rather discreditable than otherwise to a highly edu- 
cated man. . . . Mr. Nathaniel Thayer, for many years a member of the 
corporation, has resigned. . . . The Law School has voted te allow seniors 
in the Academic department the privileges of discussion in the Harvard Assem- 
bly. . . . The names of Sumner, Walker, and Savage are to be put over 
the alcoves in the library soon. Donors of $5,000 in money, or books valued at 
that amount, are entitled to this honor. . . . The next term of the school 
of Geology will be held in a camp at or near the point occupied in the summer 
of this year. . . . At the last prelimary examination for women the follow- 
ing candidates received certificates: Elizabeth K. Goss of Salem, Ettie L. 
Reade of Malden. The fellowing received certificates of the advanced examina-| 
tions : Susan M. Monroe, of Cambridge, in languages and history; Harriet J. 
Williams, of Somerville, in languages; with distinction, Helen J. Cabot, of Bos- 
ton, in languages, 

Turrs.—Professor Dearborn gave the members of the Sophomore and Fresh- 
man classes, and such others as chose to attend, a very interesting exhibition of 
views of ancient Rome by means of the stereopticon, one evening last week. . . 
The last of Professor Proctor’s lectures were given last week on the Transit of 
Venus and the Evolution of the Solar System. He is a very interesting speaker, 
and his enthusiasm for his work is most inspiring. The lectures were illustrated 
very fully by views displayed with the stereopticon. . . . Several students 
are engaged in teaching evening schools in the neighborhood of the college. 
Only one student is absent from the Hill teaching this winter. This, which was 
formerly quite common, has been entirely broken up within the past four years. 
+ + C.M, Jordan, ’77, has been elected steward of the Adams Club, in place 
of A. B. Fletcher, resigned. 


Amuerst.—It may be worth knowing that Professor Tyler has at last been 
compelled to drop the English pronunciation of Greek, and is now using the 
Continental with his classes. . . The Freshmen have just had their statis- 
ues taken, The class contains the tallest man who has been in college for four- 
een years. He is 6 feet 4 inches. Also the shortest man in college—4 feet 10 
inches. . . . Thé annual Gymnasium exhibition takes places Saturday, De- 
cember 18, . , , An organization has been formed at the Agricultural Col- 
lege for practice in rifle-shooting. Thirty cadets have joined, paying an assess- 
ment of $2.00 each for the purchase of cartridges. 
x TMOUTH.—The Boating Association is to be incorporated at the next ses~ 
is the Legislature. . . . The building enterprise on which Mr. Frary 
thin. neent engaged is putting in apparatus for steam-heating, It will cost some- 

ng like five thousand dollars. 
wii third annual meeting of the Inter-Collegiate Literary Association, will 
al tds Room “ F,” Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, January sth, 1876, at 
Game Colleges desiring to join the Association, as well 
de wien have already joined, are invited to send three delegates. In or- 
ation of te the difficulty which has heretofore arisen from the immediate gradu- 
af the dev bolding offices in the Association, it is recommended that two 

delegates be selected from the Junior class. 
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Triennial Poem. 


(This poem was written by Miss Lucy B. Wicem, class of July, 1869, and 
read at the Alumni Dinner in Normal Hall, on the occasion of the Seventh Tri- 
ennial Convention of the State Normal School, at Salem, Mass., July 7, 1875.) 


Around this long table assembled we see 
Old friends, honored strangers, to-day. 
The moments are passing in merriment free ; 
In dining, and singing. and speaking, all three, 
Too swiftly they hasten away. 
The viands provided, the speeches well guided, 
What more can our visitors ask ? 
To partake of the gifts a kind providence sends, 
To form new acquaintances, welcome old friends, 
Is surely no arduous task. 
But who stands there, 
With sorrowful air, 
For whom no Spey is set, 
No seat is placed at the festive board, 
Who, half acknowledged and half ignored, 
Awaits our greeting yet? 
The Past, my friends is the reigning queen 
Of this retrospective age ; 
The distant Future is dimly seen, 
The humble Present has stepped between, 
With her magic glass, to reflect the scene 
From some half-forgotten page. 
What did your great-great-grandmother wear? 
Did your eg ope o with powdered hair? 
Which did he fight with, sword or gun ? 
How did they get their housework done, 
When spinning and weaving were things of course ? 
So on, never stopping, until you are hoarse. 
Which side of the stream did the British stand ? 
The name of the farmer who owned the land ? 
The air which the drummer-boy gaily played ? 
Were those the very last words he said ?— 
These are the questions in vogue to-day ; 
Answer them, Past, without delay ! 
Wait and listen ; the credulous ear 
Some response will certainly hear. 
True? Perhapsso; ’tis faith you need 
In reading oracles ; so take heed. 
Many look back to the days of old, — 
The rugged virtues, the courage bold,— 
And mournfully sigh, as if to say, 
“’Tis a trifling thing to be born to-day, 
And scarcely worth while to make a stand 
Against the sins which corrupt the land. 
The times are evil; the saints are dead, 
And they left no sons in their steps to tread. 
Oh! had some wizard the power to raise 
The giants who dwelt in former days!” 
Ye traitorous tongues, your murmurs cease! 
Is there no beauty in smiling Peace ? 
Would you turn from the Present’s gentle rule, 
And go to be taught in that hard school 
Which made your fathers sober and stern? 
Difficult lessons were theirs to learn. 
The times are evil; but every man, 
To make them better, should work and plan. 
The saints are dead; let their sons who live, 
Good heed to their pious precepts give. 
These modern grumblers would hardly care 
For a literal answer to their prayer ; 
For the daily life of our sires dece 
Was not exciting, to say the least. 
One long day under rule of the pastor, 
The other six with the dread schoolmaster ; 
No dainty morsel to swallow in haste, 
Of knowledge diluted and spiced to taste, 

* But grim black broth on the board was spread, 
And to these young Spartans sparingly fed. 
“Can’t do those sums? Then study your rule. 
Why do you think you are sent to school ?” 

And the urchins unlucky who failed of it then 
Were told they would never make stalwart men. 
Look at the school-house, bleak and bare, 
Blinking all day in the sun’s hot glare! 
No wonder it glows a fiery red, 
With never a tree to protect its head! 
Glance again at your pleasant room, 
Lying in cool, green shade ; 
Pictures, and vases of fragrant bloom, 
Birds and ivies scatter the gloom, 
And cheer the hearts of your “grade.” 
No fires to kindle with fingers numb, 
Or waiting for boys who fail to come, 
But hot-air furnace or coils of steam 
Will keep you wrapped in a summer dream. 
Unravel the twist 
Of the sweeping list, — 
Provide for the books required ; 
Set the copies and mend the pens, 
Plan the patchwork and baste the hems, 
Then see if you won’t be tired! 
Would you like to spare 
That nice arm-chair 
In which you cosily sit at ease? 
Then consider with care 
Before you declare 
That the former times were better than these. 
The sweet rewards of a teacher’s toil 
Will ever the same be found ; 
But patiently wait, 
If the year is late, 
And hopefully watch the ground. 
We scatter pow | on the yielding soil, 
But look for a crop in vain, 
Then, as Time whirls by, 
We smother a sigh, - 
And jump on the moving train. 
But often, in treading some weary mile 
Of our journey farther on, ; 
With never a hope the way to beguile, 
As steadily burns the sun,— 
Bright blossoms have suddenly caught our gaze, 
And trees well-laden stood, 


The fruits of our labor through long spring da 
And both alike are good ; . — se 

Or, slowly dropping down some lone stream 
With sterile and sandy banks, 

We find ourselves in a pleasant dream,— 
Where shy but earnest thanks, 

Where greetings warm in a loving tone, 
With the eyes’ true welcome, show 

That bread on the waters long since strown, 

Though it floated out to a depth unknown, 
Comes back with the ebb and flow. 

Ah! little we knew, in the days gone by, 

Of all that the mag would bring ; 

Of winter weather serenely mild, 

Of June days rent with a tempest wild, 

Of thunder showers 
At surprising hours, 

And many a dry, cold spring. 

Clouds roll up in the clear Biue sky, 
Sunshine scatters the rain. 

Distant things draw suddenly nigh; 

As we catch at the nearest away they fly; 

All in a moment the mists rise high, 
And what was dark grows plain. 

The trials expected have never come, 
While we nee the faces well 

Of those we met with amazement dumb,— 

There’s an unknown quantity in the sum, 
And the answer, who can tell? 


New Publications. 


“ Bric-A-Brac SERIES.” Personal Reminiscences by Constable and 
Gillies ; edited by Richard Henry Stoddard, New York. Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, & Co, 

While the works of great authors are a source of constant pleas- 
ure and inspiration, whatever relates to them which reveals their 
intellectual and social habits, and which makes them fellows with 
ourselves, has a peculiar charm and interest. We love to make 
their lives a part of our own by a sort of mental metempsychosis, 
which changes the human experiences of the past into living expe- 
riences of the present. To know the work, we mnst know the 
workman; and its significant value is enhanced by all the details of 
life which show the process of the work from its beginning to its 
completion. This volume treats more especially of the writers of 
Scotland, and with names not so widely known as others in the 
series ; although Campbell, Lord Jeffrey, Jamieson, Hogg, Knowles» 
Scott, Dr. Quincy, Fremont, Goethe, and Mrs. Siddons, are so 
well known, that they introduce us to their companions in literary 
connection. These bits of correspondence, and chats with authors, 
are delicious leisure-hour pleasures, and open to us the inner life 
which is only seen from afar in the stately and finished work of the 
man, as the every day world sees it. Their genius is a rich gain to 
literature, and will be rarely prized by cultivated people. 


THE CHILDREN’s TREASURY OF ENGLISH SonG. Selected and 
arranged, with notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. New York: 
Macmillan, & Co.; 1875. Price $1.25. 

The editor has brought together in this volume, a selection of 
the best English poetry for children, from nine to sixteen years old, 
in Elementary and Grammar schools. The first principle of the 
author in his choice has been suitability to childhood; and toa 
well instructed child, we take no exception as to the wisdom, taste, 
and judgment used in the selections. The range of literature 
extends from the period of Fletcher and Herbert to the present 
time, and includes the sweetest lyrics of the last three centuries, 
The national ballads and nursery rhymes form an essential part of 
the collection. Herbert, Milton, Shakespeare, Addison, Blake, 
Burns, Cowper, Goldsmith, Bunyan, Collins, Hemans, Campbell, 
Macaulay, Scott, Coleridge, Byron, Moore, Southey, Wordsworth, 
and others of English song-writers contribute their gems to this 
volume, and make it a book of rare excellence for children and 
youth ; and it may be hoped that the beauty of these selections may 
lead readers to the complete works of the authors. If the children 
in our public schools could have such a book placed in their hand 
as a manual for daily reading and study, we might safely feel that 
the lives inspired by such songs would make only wise and benevo- 


lent laws. 


THE BapTisT QuESTION Book on International Bible Lessons for 
1876. First Quarter, Saul and David; Second, The Acts; 
Third, David and Solomon ; Fourth, The Acts. By Rev. G. S. 
Abbott. Philadelphia: Am. Bap. Pub, Soc. Sold by G. R. 
Springer, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

The material of this work is good. The notes are reliable, the 
explanations clear, and the questions well put. The whole shows 
careful and thorough scholarship. The maps, diagrams, and the 
blank leaf at the end of each lesson will be found very useful. We 
prefer a larger book with larger type. Brevier and Nonpareil type 
are quite too small for the printing of important matter in a schol- 
ar’s question-book, Otherwise, the book is just right, and all one 
can ask in this class of aids to Scripture study. 


— Oliver Optic has commenced a new series of his popular 
books for boys. This time he follows the advice of the great jour- 
nalist,—goes West, and opens the first volume of a Western series, 
dedicated to the boys of the Great West, by the story of a boy 
Going West. The hero is a poor boy, works his way amid many 
perils and trials, and comes out all right in a home on the shores 
of one of the Great Lakes, which will be the scene of other stories 
by ourauthor. Lee and Shepard, publishers, Boston. Price, $1.50, 
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OUR DEPARTMENT 
—( or 


School Dialogues and Entertainments. 


This unique and interesting department of THE 
NeEw-ENGLAND has won golden opinions from 
teachers, and its value has been tested by constant 
use in the schools. Thousands of children have 
been introduced to school literature through our 
columns, and have learned and recited the dia- 
logues, declamations, and poetical gems. We 
append a few testimonials as to the value of the 
werk which our talented editor has given to our 
readers during the year 1875 : 


My impressions have been that the work which 

u have done must have proved highly valuable 
in the schools whichgive attention to elocution 
and school entertainments. . . . Ireally think 
that you are making your department useful and 
entertaining, and I hope that you will feel encour- 
aged to continue the work. 

D. B. HaGar, 


Principal of Salem Norma! School. 


We experience the same kind of trouble in 
finding something ey for exhibitions from 

ar to year, that you find from number to num- 

r; only, I think you get over the difficulty 
much easier, apparently, than we do. I have 
been surprised at the amount of your work, and 
very much pleased with its character, and wish it 
was in my way to help you in it. 

W. L. P. BoaRDMAN, 
Principal of Lewis School, Boston. 

Your department in the JOURNAL is very much 
liked. It is a very interesting and profitable 
paper to me, and I believe is highly valued by all 
who know its merits. Please send me au 
extra copy of May 15th, JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TIion. The singing teacher heard my scholars 
sing that exercise song to the tune of “’. ramp, 
Tramp,” etc., and liked it very much, She in- 
tends to have it sung at her concert. It is grand; 
the tune is familiar, and the motions easy. 

R. W. PERKINS, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Thanks for the copies of the NEw-ENGLAND 
JouRNAL oF Epucation. Am much pleased 
with its high tone and /ivenmess. I also liked the 
article for declamation, “The Hand.” The 
thoughts are bright and elevated, and the diction 
smooth, clear, flowing. 

A. Q. HAGERMAN, 
West Windsor, Ohio. 


As to hints as to the management of your de- 
partment, [ consider that you have succéeded 
hitherto most admirably, but if I come across any- 
thing which you would consider a fit contribution, 
I shall take pleasure in forwarding it to you. 

W. E. Enpicort, 
Gibson School, Boston. 


I am much pleased with your department of the 
Journal, and have used several pieces. I find 
just what I want in “ The Meeting of the Winds,” 
“Talking,” “* Flowers,”’ etc. 

Lucy WHEELOCK, 
Cambridge, Vt. 


You kindly called my attention to the JouRNAL. 
I am taking it, and like it exceedingly. Your de. 
panes has been especially profitable to me, 
h in its dialogues and useful hints. 
Butt, 
Dalton, Mass. 


We notice your department in New-ENGLAND 
JOURNAL, with a great deal of pleasure. 
Gro. E. Stevens & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Your department of Dialogues and School En- 
tertainments is of great use to me. 
A. M. Lovett, 
West Boylston, Mass. 
The page is a most decided success. 
J. G. Voss. 


The Joynes-Otto German Course, 
POR PUBLIC & ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
First Book. ...-$ .40 | Specimen copies to Teac’ half 


Szconp Boox.... 1.00] Price. Applicants please to 
Rea this advertisement. 
DBR. 1.25 HENRY HOLT & co. 


39 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 
BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Recoxp, Pocket Form. 
ames written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 
entry of names sufficient for all ‘iculars, for 
one year ;— es folio, $1.00. ae 
No. 3, Montuty Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 
No. 4, Mowruiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 
No. 5, Weex.y Carp, one card lasts a term. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showi il’s record 
in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarshipe of each 

ample Sheets of 1 and mail, post- 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38tf 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The Sunday School Times. 


H. OLAY TRUMBULL, Editor, 
GEO. A. PELTZ, Associate Editor. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher. 


A WEEKLY PAPER OF NEWS AND HELP FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS. 
16 Pace QuaRTo. 


Subscription Price (after Nov. 15), $2.15 


(which includes 15 cents for postage.) 


The plans of The Sunday-School Times for 1876 
are broader and more complete than ever. The representa- 
tive paper of the Sunday-school cause is to keep pace with 
the rapid progress of thought and work in its s 
Send for a SPECIMEN COPY, containing club rates, 
and plans for the new year, in the line of 

International Lesson Helps, 
Normal Helps, 
Sunday-School Intelligence, 
Choice Home Reading. 


A NEW FEATURE. 


To secure to Superintendents, for use in the desk, helps to 
which the teachers and have not access, 


“The Superintendent’s Paper ” 


is to be issued monthly, containing for each week blackboard 
outlines, suggestions for comment and remark, review ques- 
tions, and appropriate illustrations. This paper will be sent 
to Superintendents and Pastors, who are subscribers to Tue 
Sunpay-Scuoot Times at its full a rate ($2.15), 
and who on making their subscription to receive THE 
SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER. 

THE TIMES will be furnished for $1.65 to Pastors and 
Superintendents whe do not wish to receive THE SuPERIN- 
TENDENT’S PapER. 

Pastors and Superintendents whose subscriptions at old 
rates do not expire ‘until after January 1, 1876, can by send- 
ing 50 cents have THe SuPERINTENDENT’S PApsEr sent to 
them for one year. 


Scholars’ Helps. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


A handsome Lesson Leaf on colored a papers different 
color for each Sunday of the month — will published, to 
aid scholars in their study. This Leaf will contain the Les- 
son Text, the Topic, and Golden Text, a list of Home Read- 
ings, a Lesson Outline, and questions to aid the scholar not 
eal in his examination of the lessons but in the practical 
application of its truths. 


THE SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY. 


Something new, meeting the objections of many against 
detached Lesson Leaves; at the same time a great improve- 
ment over the old-fashioned question most com- 
plete scholar’s help publish 

The lesson questions in both THz Lesson Lear 
and Tue ScHoLar’s QuARTERLY, and the review outlines, 
are prepared by John B. Smith, of East Hartferd, Conn., 
(who is unequaled in his department), with the co-operation 
of the Rev. Geo. A. Peltz, an expert in lesson work, the 
whole being revised by H. Clay Trumbull, recently Normal 
Secretary of the American Sunday School Union, and now 
Editor-in-Chief of Tus Sunpay Times. 


Subscription Rates. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF, 


100 copies, one month .... 8 .60 
SOO OME YOR, 7.20 
Less than 100 Copies at same rate. 


THE SCHOLAR’S QUARTERLY. 


100 copies, three months ..........+-----eeeeeees 8 5.00 
20.00 


Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


For a full description of plans for The Sunday School 
Times, The Weekly Lesson Leaf, or The Scholar's Quar- 
- , send for a copy of Tue Times containing prospectus. 

D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
494 610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


SCHOOL 


A REPRESENTATIVE 
Western School Journal. 


THE INDIANA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Is conceded to be one of the best Educa- 
tional Journals in the country, and but 
few others have so extensive a circulation, 

It is particularly distinguished for being 
PRACTICAL. Every number contains some- 
thing that teachers take to the school- 
room, and use in their everyday work. 

For specimen copy, send stamp to the 


editor, 
w. A, BE L lL, 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


49 b 


INDIANA 


Price, $1. 
Club 


TRY IT FOR 1876. 


35 CENTENNIAL READINGS. 35 


Recitations and Dialogues, with a_ choice variety of other 
matter (200 pp.) in “ The Elocutionists’ Annual” for 1876; 
sent postpaid en receipt of 3§ cents. J. W. SHOEMAKER 
& CO., National School of Elocution and Oratory, No. 1418 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 49m 


Teachers’ Helps 


AND ALL 


SUPPLIES, 


aT 


7, 8, and 9 Tremont Temple, Boston. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, 
DEPOSITARY. 


Send for Catalogue. 49b 


‘FAIRLY WITHOUT A RIVAL.” —Congregationalist. 

——— THE MOST EMINENT AU- 
thors of the day, such as Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Prof. Max 
Muller, Prof. Huxley, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, Prof. Tyndall, 
R. A. Proctor, Frances Power 
Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. Maloch, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Thacker- 
ay, Jean Ingelow, Geo. Mac- 
Donald, Wm. Black, Anthony 
R. Blackmore, 


D. 
Matthew Arnold, Henry Kings- 
ley, Thomas Carlyle, W. W. 
Story, Robert Buchanan, Tennyson, Browning, 
and many others are represented in the pages of 


j 
Littell’s Living Age. 

In 1876 Tue Livine Acs enters upon its thirty-third year 
it has never failed to receive the warmest support of the best 
men and journals of the country. and has met with con- 
stantly increasing success. Having recently absorbed its 
younger competitor, “EVERY SATURDAY,” it is now 
without a rival in its special field. 

A weekl; azine of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 
THR ‘AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 

double-column, octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, form- 
ing four large volumes. It presents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a satis/actery completeness at- 


Criucisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political [nferma- 
tion, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 
During the qyning yasr, the serial and short stories of the 
LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 
will be given, together with an amount unapproached 
by any other periodical in the world, of the best 
literary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
above-mamed, and many other foremost living Essayists, 
Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, representing 
every department of Knowledge and Progress. 
The importance of Tue Livinc AGg to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature,—indis- 
because it embraces the productions of 
: THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics,—is 
sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS. 
A naa to find a place in every American Home.”’—J. Y. 
imes. 

‘In no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.”—W. ¥. Evening Post. 
_ “It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world; upon all topics of living interest.’’—PAi/a- 
delphia Inquirer. 

Wherever there is culture and breadth of view it is ap- 
preciated, and the more it is appreciated the higher will rise 
the tone of American literature and the taste of American 
readers.”’—Chicago [nter-Ocean. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.” — The Nation. 
“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.” 
—The Advance, Chicago. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.” —Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“The best periodical in America.””—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 
6) Dp es teem with the best literature of the day.’’— 

r 


‘* With it alone a reader may fairl with all that 
is important in the literature, hist 7 vote aed science of 
the @. oi Methodist, New York. 

nest ng ng are here gathered to- 
gether.” —Jilinois State 

* Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it a great ad- 
vantage over its monthly contem s in the spirit and 
freshness of its contents.” — The Pacific, Saw Francisco. 

“* It is the only compilation that presents with a satisfac 


to 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in 
literary world.” — Boston Post. 
has no equal in any country.” —Philadelphia Press, 

UBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year ee of postage. 
Volume begins January 1. New now 
will receive the intervening numbers gradis. 

Address LAT TELA. & GAY, Reston. 


vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find benoit 


Centennial Paper, 


Of the prescribed size, and ruled accordi official require- 
ments for the exhibition of School work 
at the Exposition. 
For sale by 


ALFRED MUDGE & SON, 
34 School Street, Boston. 


in the whole situation.”’—Phil. Ev’ g Bulleti; 

_ For$10.50 Tum Livinc Ace and either one 
ican $4.00 Monthlies (or Harfer’s Weekly or Basar, or 
Appleton’ s Fournal, weekly) will be sent for a ear, bath 
or, for $9.50, Tue Livinc and Scri s St. 


Address as above. 47. ac 


can apply, in letter, 
B. Snow, Manager of NewE and Busser of Educa. 


H 
tion, Boston, information in 


from all sections of the country. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. 
T. Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., — and Civil Engineering. 
C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. an 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., Chemistry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and 
John H. Van Amringe, A.M., i 
J. 8S. Newberry, M.D., +» Geology and Paleontol 
Frederick Stengel, 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 
The plan of this School embraces five three- cou 

the of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Phil actual 
viz; — 1. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering; rit 
Metall ; IV. logy and Natural History; V. 1 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year ke 
- for courses. not can- 

tes for a degree may, arrangement, pursue 
of the branches taught without 
ination. 


Expsnsgs.—The fee for the full course, including instruc. 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, dwuite 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
— students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
in are for two months for 
a fee o ‘ecuniary exten: to those not 
For further information and for catalogues, apply 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. “f 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Keg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. ‘The next Spring ters 
begins March 4th, 107% aad July ist, The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec. 
itations. term begins October 21st, 157s. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S.G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Princ, and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. S t 

oo; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, teen 

emonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation fee, $25.00. For 

further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 1. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875 
eg course of study two years. 
aie and Advanced Cusen has been established for 
special classes of students 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 


tempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, lic echools of Rhode laland. 


Address, for Circular or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principul, 
Or T. B. Srocxwe tt, C. P. S., 
Providence, R I. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of he ny, public schools of Connecticut. The 

esent Senior C graduate on Friday, January 28, 1376. 


or catalogue, address, at New Britai 
27 I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, &./. 
Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 


in September. 
33 ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


School Apparatus 
E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, 


of Philosophical .[nst nts and Apparatus 
‘er the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
ately made a GREAT REDUOTI IN PRICES. 
ir catalogue of Schoo] Apparatus, designed icularly 
for the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and improved construction. Several sets have been 
to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
for, and adepted. by the Boston Grammar Schools 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


tory completeness, as well as freshness, the best literature of | in their extensive manufactory haye orgy fasi jlity for making 
at 


the almost innumerable and generally inaccessible Euro-| { ir pri te as 

_~ ng the s of the ablest writers living. It is, ir catalogue contains. letters in imonial received 
every one who desires a h | from some of the most distinguished Proltneare of Physics 


Every. article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RFFCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus willbe guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Cp Frias Hone an Foreign Litt. | Catalogue of School Apparatus, 


Hlustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E..S. RITCHLE & SONS have been appointed agents 
by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotru Karnic of 
manvfaeturers of and Acoustic Instru 


or importation. 
Office in Boston, iP Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A. ; a3 


T AGHERS WANTING srruarrons orders trom Colleges and Lngtivations of 


: 
: 
= 
a 
| 


NE eens FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. iii 
ENEELEYS’ BELLS, 
For MENEELE "1826, a AT {0 ACHERS SILICATE. 
made Y. New Patent Mountings. Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
No Agencies subscription, One Dollar. With NEW-ENGLAND OURNAL OF EDUCATION, 88.40 for both Witgmooth, Very Easy tc Erase. 
Cash require Black. 
White’s Furnace. BARNES & Co., 
pLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR: 111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK, or 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. ’ - Bt > 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 


Baro Wollaston Heating and Ventilating Company, 


It has more power and heat- 


anyother ur BLACKS 
59 TONE STREET, BOSTON, 
management, freedom from dust MANUFACTURERS oF 


le. Th 
filled of choked up with coal, ae | SET IN BRICK, OR PORTABLE FORM. 


th easily and sure 
CLINKER SHAKING AND mn do well witht any quantity. 
DU I wit 
15) 1875: and handle, which can be opera- 
ed by any person, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place oF turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 
shpit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 
AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
"gg Estimates for Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
ed on application. 
buildings; furnished on (PEO. W. WHITE & CO. 
Nos. 64 and 66 5 Ome STREET, BOSTON. 


It is easily ‘applied with ordinary pai 
with common skill can make a perfect Diackbetsdna upon aay 
smooth surface, which will be from streaks, and give a 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. | 


SILVER CAROLS 


u 


K ING of wn aa and Juvenile Sing- 
ing Boo 

** Just what we have long na, ’? is the praise from : 
every direction, 

Contains a Theoretical Department, short and practi- , 
cal, Music cheerful and sparkling, and words enthusi- 
astic, Becoming generally introduced into the Publie 
Schools throughout the country. $5 perdozen. Ask 


—, Bookseller for it, or send 90 cents for sample copy. 
pecimen pages free. 


Ww. W. WHITN Ohio. 


‘Misfit Carpets ! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply 
and Inyrain Carpets, Oi] Cloths, Mattings, &c., 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS | 
Edited by H. V. Osborne. 


brimful of interesting Reading, Sketches, very cheap, at the old place, } 


ae 


Puzzles, Charades, etc. Popular with the 
Boys and Girls because it amuses and in- 
structs, A favorite with parents because 
it is pure and safe. 


112 Fulton St., New York, \ 


“IDE ENTRANCE. 
Sen to any part of the ‘United States, free a charge. i 


Only $1.60 per Year. "| i 
Address NELSON & PHILLIPS, New York; evan ‘ 
J. P. MAGEE, Boston; 
HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Cincinnati 
New-England Journal 3 
We ha red for those desiri 
cere ies of | BIND ERS | 
styles ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of | 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and | ; 
valuable. Prices :—In full cloth, stamped with name of the | This is the ONLY Furnace that is made ENTIRELY of Wrought Iron. ie is the ONLY 
pry » $1.25; in cloth and paper sides, $1.00. Postage 0D Jrarnace without Dangerous Joints. It is made of FOUR NUMBERS heavier Plate Iron 
tach 25 cents, which should be remitted with the order.— than amy other Furnace. It watches its own Draft. It is sold at a very Moderate Price, i) or LAY’ ES... 
Address VEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA~ ang will last a life-time. The most perfect heater for Churches, Schoolhouses, and Private Sold at all School Boek and Stationery 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 2" Dwellings ever made. Send for 44 Stores. Slate Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1845. 
W. C. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, Everybody Wants It. 
No. 73 Fulton Street,JBOSTON. = , Printing-Office for $5.00. 
Perfect Press, Tan he. Roller, 
Our a valuable assistant 
” on all typographical matters, will be 
sent on receipt of stamp, provided 
u mention this jou in sending 
to us. CURTIS & MITCHELL, a: Brattle St., Boston. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Estab in 
[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) - Chu 4 
and ht Attention of School Committees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected ack, Hae, bre dior 
ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ ‘VANDUEEN 
has stood the test of experience tisfaction i Purchasers of School Furnitu tioned against the “Combination” and “Folding” Sea 102 and 104 Bast Second St.,Cincinastl, 
as I can refer them to many pom Send for Price A. G. Pro 
SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. Af FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
= n ki n P resses with _ post- 
=e by RETURN L, receipt of 
- of 60 t rinting, sent wi 
ampion -Inker, neeland St., n, 
wee [State where you saw this advertisement. } 14.eb 
ype, Outs, wi E CELEBRATED 
~inker, W n an . > 
‘or Slate or Lea 
Adopted and extensively U D if 
y for the Jast Six Years by the ig 
Joseph Gillott’s OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, | 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., ts G M par lta 
Of the Old pone to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE ONLY Liading Book 18, and 
tandard Quality. tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable ; “ARS FREE BY MAI Sertionecsnoop them alrebe ) 
J h cost, it is not equaled in its Send six FULL PARTICULARS L. W.Y. Silicate Boo > 
Teave Marx, }YOS@Ph Gillott’s, descriptive name for fine steel of place, and circu- 181 Fulton 8t., 
K, cents in stamps for engravin IFT CO 46 E. ST., 
Warranted. lars, testimonials, etc. above, JACKSON. HEALTH L NEW YORK, ree, Sample to Teachers 
The well known original and popular Numbers, = — 
30 ELOCUTION. FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.—Many RULES, 
404, 170, 351, 332, MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives TEACHER country schools, open about this, time 
most of his other styles, may be had of all — attention to defective s in want of Teachers should Doe ‘TION 16 Hawl Primary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 
. Murdoch, Baxter, GLAND OF EDUCATION ey 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SON charge is made for furnishing public | just what are wanted.” Samples vent by mail on the receipt 
HENRY HOE, Sole Ls John Street, NEW YORK. “ie West Springfield —— Boston. 46 tf pee bs ung F. B. SNOW, Manager. | of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, i, 


2 LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


Vv 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


“NOW READY. 


A Revised and Improved Edition 


edmericay 
Anion 
Speaker, 


BY 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., 
Late Supt. of the Public Schools of Boston, 


In a new and elegant style of binding 
— doth, black, and gold —at the 


Reduced Price of $2.00. 


Sent by mail on receipt of pice. 


-_ 


ADDRESS 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


25 and 29 Cornhill, 
48 BOSTON. 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Peneil Use in the School Room.) 


These Slates are fast sugerseding all imitations of Slates, 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in use. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, besides being Light, 
Noiseless, and Du le. These valuable dee. ad 
tions, combined with the cheagness, cannot fail to make it 
the slate that will be in general use in all the schools. An 
important fact should borne in mind, that school furni- 
ture is often damaged in the use of the common slate, such 
as denting, scratching the desk, etc.; in using our Slate 
Tablet such a thing cannot occur, the cases being covered 
with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and per- 
fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of these 
slates with stiff covers bound in cloth, which have given sat- 

faction as regards wear and use. The present style of 
binding we have ee and reduced the price one- 
half, which brings it within the means of every child. We ap- 


pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Slates: 
No. inches, two marking surfaces, ........ $o.15 

six 


A be made for introduction in 
schools. ple copies will be furnished on 


AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 
29 Brattle Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Bise 5 by 8 Inches. 
One side of this Tablet is arranged forthe pupil's name 


class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six 
columns for number of errors. On Pos 


making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the ever made. It will, if properly last for 
years. s tablet is coated with an water- 


American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle S8t., Boston, Mass. 


EW-ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 
Address F. B. SNOW, Manager. “ 


GINN BROTHER 


PUBLISH 


BOSTON, 
two num! 


in our best Schools and Colleges. 


Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 


Hudseon’s School Shakespeares 
tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (Burke, 
and Bacon). 


Music Readers and Charts, by Mason, Eichberg, 
Sharland, and Holt. 44 


COST $100,000. 
“NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


National Talc Crayon & Pencil Co, 


(French Chalk ) 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 


The in this country of a deposit of 
(French poor ox | is being hailed as a blessing by teachers, 
students, and all who have been accustomed to use the com- 
mon chalk crayons, which, on account of offensive and 
health-injuring dust, and great loss (fully one-half) by break- 

imported Tale Crayons (Fre made 
costing $3.00 per gross, have been found cheaper than the 
brittle and unpleasant chalk so extensively used. Our TALc 
Crayons are superior to the French made, and are unequiv- 
ocally and universally pronounced by all educationalists te be 
4 excellence, the superior ef all other crayons in the mar- 
or known to the trade. 

National Tale (French Chalk ) Guegee and 

Pencil Co. is organized to develop this Tac. manu- 
factory where these Crayons are made, cost $100,000. 
Tale Crayons are dustless, firmer, and more pleasant to 
handle; do not soil hands, clothing. books, or desks; make 
no clouds of dust in the room. The Steatie Crayon, sold at 
$1.50, is dustless, but so thoroughly oils blackboards in a few 
days use as to all who try to use them to abandon the 
New York City, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 
ngton, Louisville, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and very many other large cities have 
been obliged to throw all dusty and offensive k crayons 
out of use. 
When it is known that one of our Crayons are equal 
to about ten boxes of School Chalk pencils (which ten gross 
cost $3.00 to $3.50), are free from grit and dust, are firm and 
strong, and mark with pleasing effect, no one will hesitate to 
pra’ their immediate adoption by all Boards of Education 
cod all kind or class. 


educational institutions of 
PRICES. 
White Crayons..........---++-+-s+++ per gross, $1.00 
Colored, assorted.......... 2.50 
Railroad and Carpenters’.......- x “ 2.50 


Mechanics’ or Lumbermen’s, white, rd 1.00 
do. do. Col’d (white, blue, red), = 2.50 


Perfection Slate Pencils ... ....... boxes ef 24, .10 

Tailors’ Crayons (black, blue, carmine, aad white, } 40 
in same Go pleas... 


I Specimen Boxes (one gross) by express 50 cts. 
Boards of and others, may 
directly from the manufactory by single gross or case 

gros.” A Mberal discount mace to the trade. £ 


National Talc Crayon and Pencil Co., 
Lock Box No. 50. MONMOUTH, ILL. 


PATENT BLACKBOARD SLATING 


We have secured, and will send recipes for making Slating, 
both Black and Green, to an 
for sample box of WHITE CRAYONS. 
This is warranted the very best Slating made. All teach- 
ers and school directors will appreciate this effort of ours to 
~ ge the means of giving the best Blackboards to our 
ools. 

Recipes for GREEN and BLACK Slating, and one gross 

Crayons, One Dollar. oe: 


NATIONAL TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO., 
Lock Bock No. g50. (44) MONMOUTH, ILL. 


ERASABLE 


Recitation Cards. 


These Cards, 2% by 344 inches, are coated with a water- 
proof composition upon which lead-pencil marks can be 
made and erased thousands of times. They are designed for 
use by teachers who would mark recitations justly by record- 
ing them immediately. Each Card has printed upon its face 
a permanent blank form for r ing the name and number 
a pupil, his daily recitations in five studies for one month 
each, and forms for the averages of the same at the end of 
each week or — which may then be transferred to an 

form of school or report. These Cards, together wi 


Form the Most Convenient and Cheapest 


SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS 
Now extant, though either may be used independently of the 
other. Circulars iptive of the pee 2 out on ication. 
Sample Recitation Card, with suggestions about use, also 
sent on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. Price of 5 cents 
50 per hun Sam- 
copy of Record, Year Book, in covers with cloth 
50 cents; Term Book, in stiff paper covers, 25 cents. 
Any of the above sent i i of 

d ede = by mail, postage paid, on receipt 


price. 
BUCK, MACK & CO., 
47 tf MANCHESTER, N. H. 


JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By Invinc Emerson, author of ‘SONG LAND,” and 
ees of Music in the Public Schools ef Hethne 
A for Hien anp Grammar ScHoo Seminarizs, 
apa Sincine, anv SincinG ScHOOoLs. 
andsomely gotten’ up; containing near! 
sold for the low price ot Firty Cones 
Either of above books sent id on receipt of pri 
Address (as most convenient) the publishers, BROWN & 
Grand Street, Mew York) BENJAMIN 
ew York; 5 NBOR 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 39 F 


83 Tremont Place 


OUR WORLD Series of Gseqraphtes, complete 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris- 
ing a eomplete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively i 


Goodwin’s, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
separate Plays; Lec- 
Webster, 


The Manufactory at which these unrivaled Crayons are made 


The Universal School Record, |**“ 


Representative Booksellers 
NEw “ENGLAN Dd. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
_ 41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 
ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Seience, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
ublishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 


, Armstrong & Co, . .... . New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 vale St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, 
Supply Schoel and College Text-Books and Statienery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxite & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalegues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 

ew-E Agents fet American EpucaTIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for introduction or examination, at lowest rates; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


UTTLE & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, ««++++++ Rutland, Vt. 
Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for so p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 
executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & CO., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. 
Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any box 

will be carefully ded on receipt of the advertised price. 


Agents Wanted. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS 
To Agents. 


Choice, Valuable, and Elegantly Illustrated Works, sold 
| by subscription. 
or Terms and Circulars, address 
NEW WORLD PUBLISHING 
46 tf PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Fashionable Cards. 


Send for Agents’ Outfit, which 
Agents Wanted toate Specimen Book, Price 
List, New Designs, with more than — styles of Printing 
and Engraving. Also one of our beautiful CARD CASES. 
Price of Outfit complete, 25 cents, free of postage. 
G™ Send yonr orders to 
A. S. MASON & CO., 
45 m 73 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By an eminent Cuicaco Diving, a neighbor of Mr. Moody 
for years, and an eye-witness of and participant in his great 
revival meetings in ENGLAND. Endorsed and approved by 
eminent Christians. Says President Fowxer of the North- 
Western University :—‘' May God grant this beok a million 


readers, and many converts te Christ.”’ Send for circulars 
to AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 
Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 


GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
GILMAN H, TUCKER, Agent, 

36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite Schovl Text- Books. 


(POWPERTHWAL T & C0.'8 
Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Boeks in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,S 239 Brattle St., Boston 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Susscription Price ( included), $1.60 in ad- 


OHN L. SHORE Y, 


48b 36 


Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Hiclectic Series 
WILSON, HINKLE & 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


NOW READY: 


Payne's School Supervision, 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By 
W. H. Payne, A.M., Supt. of City Schools, Adrian, 
Mich. A Practical Treatise on Superintendence ; Grad- 
ing; Arranging Courses of Study; Preparation and Use 
of Blanks, Records, Reports ; inations for 
Promotions, etc. 12m0,216 pp. Price 1.25. 

This is the first and only work ever published on the Art 
of School Supervision. It is invaluable to Boards of Educa- 
tion, and Teachers, and is a 
complete text-book for Students and Normal and other 
schools who are preparing for school work. 


Prices: Retail, 30 cts.; Introduction and Sample Copy, 
22 ots.; Exchange, 16 cts. 

“It hits the mark exactly. In our opinion it has 

equal.’”’—Sur’ T Roperts, Rochester, Minn. 7 

“ The best yet published. Harvey has struck the ‘lead.’ 
—Sup’t Wacker, Lima, O. 

“The very book we need in our primary schools. The 
works on composition aim too high Hitherto I have seen 
nothing that comes down to the comprehension of children.’ 
—G. M. Corvin, Sup’t Pendleton Ce., Ky. 

**Tt seems just the thing so long needed for both teacher 

pupil ’—F. R. Cornett, Sup’t Grayson Co., Ky. 

“T regard it as the ‘one thing needful’ in our public 
schools. A perfect gem.”—A. K. Wray, Sup’t Barton 
Co., Ky. 

“ Admirable. I have seen nothing more ~~ and satis- 
factory for the first years of training in the English Lan- 
guage.”’—Sup’t East Saginaw, Mich. 

** Should be in the bn of every teacher. What we need 
so badly in primary departments is graded and systematic 
work.” —Jno. M. McGgs, Sup’t Brown Co., 
“I regard it an invaluable text-book for young would-be 


i in m departments.””— Hon. R. M. 
Uoconn, Agt. Peabody Fund, La. 


“« Just what I have wanted for a longtime. These lessons 
are adapted to the very little ones, and not only grammarians 
but teachers fail here; but with the help of this little book I 
think I shall be able to make i an interesting and 
pleasant study for my little class before they are aware of it.” 
—R. Crawrorp, North East, Pa. 

“ An admirable book, and its proper use is well calculated 
to make the study of grammar interesting and profitable to 
the beginner.””—Tuos. B. Lane, Sup’t Matthews Co., Va. 

“The attractive style of the work renders it a delight al! 
the way through.”—-F. J. Asnaurn, W. Union, W. Va. 

“* Have read Harvey’s Language Lessons carefully, and 
must say I consider it by far the best work on the subject for 


I have seen.”—D. P. Powgrs, Co. Sup’t, tts- 
vil 


e, Va. 

“The method is a happy way of teaching children the use 
of words, and to express thought in an easy and natural man- 
ner.”’—J. A. Mrrcug.t, Sup’t, London, Tenn 


‘It is what I have long considered the one thing needful 
in the school-room.”’—C. W. ArmMsTxonc, Sup’t Warwick 

“TI pronounce Harvey's Language Lessons the book 
needed for beginners. It,cannot fail to-interest, while it in- 
structs.”’—Ww. Ousley’s Gap, W.Va. ; late ('o. Supt. 

“T think it superior to any other work | have seen on the 
same subject.’”-—A. C. Croucn, Sup’t, Newbury, Ind. 
“ Am ready to pronounce it the best of any I have seen.”’ 
—Gro. A. Ropgertson, Principal Bloomfield Academy, O. 


“TI believe it will be generally used in the schools when its 
merits are made known to the rs and officers.””—E. E. 
Garrett, Com’r Montgomery Co., Ky. 

“‘ Undoubtedly well adapted to the purpose for which it is 
intended. I am more than pleased with it.”—W J. Sxoup, 
Principal, Dubuque, Lowa. 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readirs and Speller. 
Eclectic Historical Atlas. 

Norton's Elements of Physics. 

Krisi’s Life of 

Whites Graded. School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Harvey's Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thatheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Thalheimer’s History of England. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton's Natural Philosophy. 

Schuyler’s Principles of Logvc. 

Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffet’s French Method. 

Gow’s Morals and Manners, 

Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


Descriptive awn Price List on Ar 


PLICATION. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, _ 
iy 
For the Aclectic Educational Serv 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. a9 
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